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Tue superintendents had waited fifty- 
two years for another convention at New 
Orleans. It was worth it. ‘‘Here we are 
at last,’’ sighed President A. L. Threlkeld 
with satisfaction, as he arrived forty-eight 
hours in advance to honor the first proposi- 
tion of seasoned conventioners, ‘‘ When New 
Orleans is the convention city, come early.’’ 
He remained to honor their second proposi- 
tion—‘‘stay late.’’ 

In taking their sixty-seventh annual 
meeting to the Crescent City, from Febru- 
ary 20 to 25, 1937, the first time since 1885, 
the school executives knew full well that all 
delegates could not be accommodated in the 
principai downtown hotels. Officials of the 
Department of Superintendence yielded to 
the appeals of a majority that they no 
longer be denied the pleasure of a conven- 
tion visit to gay New Orleans. Their de- 
cision was quickly approved by the largest 
advance reservation of sleeping quarters in 
the history of the organization. Every 
available hotel room was assigned for the 
meeting by the first day of July, 1936. 
After that time, comfortable accommoda- 
tions were provided for delegates in the 
hospitable homes of the city. 

New Orleans dusted off its brightest ban- 
ners and wore its most gracious smile in 
greeting the incoming conventioners with 
oft-repeated assurances that it held not even 
the remotest fears of flood. One of the few 
departures from scheduled convention pro- 


grams was the introduction at the first 
general session of Colonel William F. 
Tompkins, United States engineer in charge 
of the Second New Orleans District, who 
told how provisions had been made to divert 
the Mississippi above the city through the 
Atchafalaya River floodway to the Gulf of 
Mexico and through the Bonnet Carré 
Spillway into Lake Pontchartrain, in case 
the southward-crawling flood-crest threat- 
ened the levees of New Orleans. His de- 
scription of the elaborate protection of New 
Orleans citizens from the tragedies of the 
Ohio Valley was an appropriate back- 
ground for the emphasis upon safety edu- 
eation which was to follow on other pro- 
grams. 

Moss-festooned live-oaks, glittering pag- 
eantry of the Mardi Gras, colorful costumes 
of the Carnival Ball, Creole cooking, pal- 
mettos, Negro spirituals, showers of camel- 
lias, the aubades and serenades of a score 
of bands were interwoven with shuttle-like 
regularity and crescendo of color into the 
pattern of convention sessions. 

Superintendent Nicholas Bauer is the 
perfect host. Native of the Vieux Carré, 
reared in the Crescent City, he was pro- 
claimed by the delegates, individually and 
collectively, ‘‘a gentleman and a New 
Orleanian to the manner born.’’ In his 
successful efforts to entertain he was as- 
sisted by all teachers of the city and by 
thousands of the most talented school chil- 
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dren which any American city could pro- 
duce. 

The musical and artistic ability of New 
Orleans young people may be due in part 
to their cultural inheritance and tradition; 
it may be due in larger part to skilful teach- 
ers who know life and love their work—but 
to whatever it is due, its existence is so 
pronounced that it could not but be re- 
marked by every visitor. ‘‘Joy in the 
doing’’ shone on the face of every student 
and pupil participant, from ‘‘The Glory of 
Dixie,’’ presented on the first day, to the 
‘Krewe of NOR,’’ reenacted on the last. 

President Threlkeld was not the only one 
who found it convenient to arrive early. 
Early registration had reached the unpre- 
cedented total of 4,000 on Saturday after- 
noon. Heavier than usual registration was 
due in part to New Orleans teachers, 100 
per cent. of whom are members of the 
National Education Association. The last 
teacher in the public school system joined 
as the convention opened. <A hundred-per- 
ecent.-membership certificate was rushed 
from Washington and presented to Assis- 
tant Superintendent A. S. Sonntag at a 
general session. New Orleans sets a prece- 
dent with respect to size of city in which 
all teachers belong to their national pro- 
fessional organization. There are 250 other 
city school systems which belong 100 per 
eent. to the NEA, but none of them is so 
large as New Orleans. 

Opening convention gossip ineluded 
President Roosevelt’s proposed reform of 
the federal judiciary, the relative merits of 
Pompano en Papillotte and Truite Meuniére 
Amandres, late trains, and the wisdom of 
enforcing adopted retirement regulations, 
even when they affect world-known teachers. 

The convention began on Sunday after- 
noon with the well-established vesper ser- 
vice, which featured as speaker President 
Albert W. Palmer, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; and as music, vested 
choral groups of New Orleans, conducted 
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by Maynard Klein, School of Musie, Ney. 
comb College, accompanied by Organis 
Byron Goutreaux, of the St. Charles Pres. 
byterian Church. 

On Sunday night twelve hundred sty. 
dents of the New Orleans schools presented 
“‘The Glory of Dixie.’’ An _ interested 
audience sat on the edges of the seats as 
Negro voodoo dancers raised the primitiye 
note of the Congo amidst the gentle refine. 
ment of old plantation life; as famine, fire 
and pestilence stalked a war-ridden land: 
as a courageous people rebuilt the resources 
and industries of the New South; and as 
the populace of a gay city abandoned itself 
to unbounded joy in its famous Shrove 
Tuesday fiesta of riotous color. 

The compelling charm of the pageant was 
indicated in the interest of those who are 
most familiar with the events it portrayed. 
The dress rehearsal on Thursday afternoon 
before the convention was attended by seven 
thousand New Orleanians, while additional 
thousands clamored for admission tickets. 

President Threlkeld planned his conven- 
tion without a central theme. However, 
most of the general sessions and all the 
twelve divisional meetings scheduled for 
afternoons were built around well-defined 
topics related to the major issues in educa- 
tion to-day. 

Superintendent Bauer delivered the ad- 
dress of weleome on Monday morning. His 
words of greetings were supplemented by 
a shower of 10,000 gorgeously colored 
camellias furnished by parish superin- 
tendents of Louisiana, who joined Superin- 
tendent Bauer in welcoming their colleagues 
to the state. The blooms were distributed 
by white-costumed girls from the schools of 
the city as the Symphony Orchestra of 
Louisiana State University furnished music 
for community singing, led by Dean H. W. 
Stopher, of the University School of Music. 

The response to the address of welcome 
was appropriately made by Joseph Marr 
Gwinn, professor of education at San Jose 
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College, San Jose, California, and 
formerly superintendent of schools in New 
Orleans. Dr. Gwinn paid tribute to New 
Orleans as a city that “‘has the courage and 
ood sense to hold and cherish the best of 
the past and at the same time welcome and 
use the best of the new.’’ 

At the opening session George Drayton 
Strayer sounded the first note of emphasis 
upon the professional training of the school 
administrator, which continued throughout 
the meeting. He called attention to the 
crowing demand for a higher standard in 
measuring results achieved by the superin- 


tendent : 


State 


A competent board of education will insist from 
time to time upon having brought before it evi- 
dence of the progress and of the efficiency of the 
school system. The members of the board have a 
right to propose that the schools, if adequately 
supported, become increasingly efficient from year 
to year. Measures which indicate the degree in 
which the school is adjusted to the needs and capa- 
cities of the individual children, of the successful 
achievement of children in all aspects of their 
school work and in their later undertakings in 
higher education or in the vocations which they 
enter should be presented to the board of education 


as evidence of good administration. In like man- 
ner, reports having to do with the development of 
curricula and of courses of study in the light of 


current social needs, together with evidence show- 
ing the degree to which the entire staff of the school 
system is at work on those most important profes- 
sional problems, should be considered a regular 
obligation of the school executive. 


Dr. Strayer hinted that it was time for 
superintendents to adopt standards of 
qualifications which those entering the pro- 
fession must meet: 


When a profession has come of age, it enforces 
rigid requirements upon those who would enter its 
ranks. It is in this respect that our profession 
needs to examine itself. It is true that in the years 
which are past it has been possible to recruit mem- 
bers of our profession by selecting teachers for 
places as principals of schools, and in turn select- 
ing from among the abler principals of schools 
those who were to be given general administrative 
responsibility. 
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Discussions of qualifications for mem- 
bership in the profession bore fruit. A 
resolution offered from the floor by Super- 
intendent Otto W. Haisley, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and adopted by the delegates, 
authorized the president of the department 
to appoint a committee to study the quali- 
fications of members of the department, 
with a view to restricting membership to 
those who have attained certain standards. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Rhode Island, chose 
for his topic at the Monday morning session 
‘““The Cost of Chance.’’ Dr. Stoddard is 
chairman of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, created jointly by the National 
Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence to chart long-term 
objectives of education. The address was 
printed in last week’s issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society. 

The Monday evening session began with 
the presentation by John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools, Pasadena, of an hon- 
orary life membership in the Department 
of Superintendence to John Dewey. This 
was the first of a series of platform presen- 
tations featured at convention sessions, 
which ineluded the already-mentioned 
award of a hundred-per-cent.-membership 
certificate to Assistant Superintendent 
Sonntag for the teachers of the New Or- 
leans schools and the presentation of the 
past-president’s key to Retiring President 
Threlkeld. A surprise presentation cere- 
mony was held on Wednesday morning 
when Executive-Secretary S. D. Shankland 
received from the hands of Past-President 
Milton G. Potter a special token of the 
past-presidents’ esteem for their Depart- 
ment secretary, in honor of his fifteenth 
anniversary in that office. 

Dr. Dewey spoke in behalf of democracy 
in educational administration : 


The democratic method of reaching and carrying 
out decisions regarding what affects the well-being 
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of the members of a group is the only alternative 
to some kind of authoritarianism. 

The democratic ideal rests accordingly upon a 
definite foundation. It does so not the less because 
the foundation is one of faith, of working faith, 
and does not consist of principles that are capable 
of absolute rational demonstration ... the demo- 
cratic principle requires that every teacher should 
have some regular organic way in which he can, 
directly or through representatives democratically 
chosen, participate in the formation of the con- 
trolling aims, methods and materials of the school 
of which he is a part. 


U. 8S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker pointed out the educational 
implications of the following crucial issues 
in to-day’s society: 

(1) The conflict between dictatorship and de- 

mocracy. 

(2) The conflict between equality of opportu- 

nity and a state of wide-spread unem- 
ployment. 


(3) The world-wide threat of devastating war. 

(4) Closer Latin-American relations. 

(5) The radio as an instrument of mass com- 
munication. 

(6) The growing menace of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

(7) The demand of speed for safety ideals and 
habits. 


The spiritual starvation of great masses 
of the population. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

Equal educational opportunities. 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
United States Senator Josh Lee, of Okla- 
homa, closed the Monday evening session 
with an impassioned plea for peace. In- 
spired by his address, the Department added 
to the report of the Resolutions Committee 
a statement calling for a universal draft of 
all national resources in time of war, and 
legislation to take the profits out of war. 
Both general sessions on Tuesday and the 
morning session on Wednesday were de- 
voted largely to an analysis of the social 
scene and the responsibilities of the schools 
regarding it. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, editorial writer: 


For the first time in the history of man, we 
actually have available economic abundance and 
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the foundations for peace and justice, both at home 
and abroad. Utopia is veritably within our grasp, 

If we do not seize it; if we allow our unmatcheg 
industrial machinery to get out of hand and if we 
use our advanced technique for killing each othe; 
off in devastating wars, we shall revert to barbar. 
ism instead of moving on into a Utopian condition, 
Never before has society faced such sharply cop. 
trasting possibilities. ... 

The only safe and sane solution of our problems 
is to be found in education, but it will need to be 
a type of education which will courageously come 
to grips with the realities of the second third of 
the twentieth century. It will have to recognize 
that its major function is to lead in the building 
of a new and better social order, instead of serving 
as the temporary buttress of a decadent system, 
the downfall of which would inevitably involve 
education in the general ruin. 


Hollis Caswell, of the George Peabody 
College, pronounced the guidance of social 
change a function of the schools, but found 
them poorly staffed for their important 
work: 


. . . The personnel of American public schools is 
inadequate to the task which a revolutionizing tech- 
nology has set for education. Training of teach- 
ers, even according to traditional academic stand- 
ards, is woefully low. One fourth of all the 
teachers in the nation must pass in review before 
there is seen one individual who has more than two 
years of training beyond the high school. And this 
training, sad to relate, was probably taken in piece- 
meal sections, lacking relationship and sequence. 

In all types of training programs, however ex- 
tended, little concern, as a rule, is given to the 
general social education of teachers. Preparation 
is often in narrow fields of specialization suitable 
for training in research but not for developing a 
socially significant program of public education. 
The result all too often is teachers with narrow 
interests, teachers who know little and care less 
about the problems faced by the people of their 
community and nation, who conceive their function 
as teaching certain prescribed subject matter, and 
who remain aloof from the current of social life 
about them. 


Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville, New York, speaking 
for the Fifteenth Yearbook Commission 
which compiled the department’s current 
publication, ‘‘The Improvement of Educa- 
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tion: Its Interpretation for Democracy,”’ 


said : 

The Yearbook Commission believes that it is the 
business of this Department, to the fullest extent 
of its power, to dedicate and direct the processes 
of education, as never before, to informed faith in, 
and effective implementation of, a democracy that 
justifies itself by its works, at home and abroad. 
Only as we succeed in this crucial task can there 
be any future for education. If democracy fails, 
all hope for education, as we know it, will be 
obliterated. 

Superintendent Bair presented the Year- 
book for Frank G. Pickell, chairman of the 
Yearbook Commission, who died soon after 
the volume was completed. As a mark of 
appreciation for Dr. Pickell’s services, Mrs. 
Pickell was the honor guest of the depart- 
ment at the convention. 

If the attitude of educators is prophetic, 
then American democracy is safe. The 
address of George Norlin, president of the 
University of Colorado, was typical of the 
confidence in the democratic way of life 
and hope for its future expressed in scores 
of convention addresses : 


The American tradition is a noble tradition. 
What can compare with it? What in all the world 
holds greater promise? It is something which 
should challenge the soldier that is in our youth. 
It should not be difficult to enlist them in its cause, 
to let them see it as it is in its beginnings, in its 
epic struggle and its never ending quest, never 
finally victorious but never driven from the field— 
not a mushroom philosophy, born of the nights, 
neither an outworn ereed, but something ageless 
and immortal, yet peculiarly our own, something 
to believe in, something to cleave to and something 
to battle for. 

That would be a great thing for us to do for our 
youth and for the nation, and it is all that we 
should do. It is not for us to preach a new social 
order in our schools, All that we need do, and all 
that we should do, as teachers is to make the Ameri- 
can tradition with all its vicissitudes up to now 
and all its implications for today and tomorrow a 
vital foree, so that our youth may step into the 
uncertain future from a firm footing in our living 
past. 


After an analysis of the social, political 
and economie aspects of democracy, George 
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S. Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, paid tribute to the loyalty of 
teachers: 


That the teachers of the country are peculiarly 
loyal to democracy is beyond question. Their dis- 
interested position in the social order, their free- 
dom from the ties of large properties, their devo- 
tion to the spread of knowledge, and their whole 
outlook on life, tend to identify them overwhelm- 
ingly with the guarding of the democratic process. 


Dr. Counts set forth five propositions for 
the maintenance of democracy, as follows: 


(1) Government must carry out popular man- 
dates quickly and effectively. 

(2) Distinction between dictatorship and democ- 
racy must be clearly understood. 

(3) Civil liberties must be guarded. 

(4) Police and military power must be a monop- 
oly of the government. 

(5) Public education must become a more effec- 
tive positive force. 


Jesse H. Newlon, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, proposed a demo- 
eratic point of view for school administra- 
tion embracing the following practices: 
Lay control with respect for academic free- 
dom ; teacher participation in policy forma- 
tion; administrative execution of adopted 
policies. 

Vividly reviewing the tragic political 
controversies in France, Dean William F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, warned that 
similar division might yet harass America 
unless intelligent leaders envision an im- 
measurably better nation and a democratic 
program of approach to it: 


. when we come to practical plans for the 
realization of our Utopia we are uncertain and 
negative. We know what we do not want. We are 
against the methods of Fascism. We are against 
the methods of Communism. When we are asked 
for our own methods our voice drops. And nobody 
likes us. If we are opposed to Communism, we are 
ealled Fascists. If we are against Fascism, we 
are called Communists. It is time that we took a 
positive stand. . . . What we need is not attention 
to the left or right, but education for the middle 
of the road. When we lose sight of this we are 
lost. 
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Charles H. Judd, of the department of 
education, University of Chicago, answered 
the question, ‘‘Can Divergent Views on 
Educational Theory and Practice be Recon- 
ciled?’’ as follows: 

... beneath the disagreements which divide 
educators into warring groups there are fundamen- 
tal purposes and ideas which may be made the 
basis for cooperation and agreement... . 

Education has in recent decades carried on val- 
iant and victorious warfare against formalism. It 
has established and made permanent a new, scien- 
tific attitude, which insures the penetrating inves- 
tigation of all school problems and the direction 
of educational policies on the basis of the results 
of investigation. It has brought the people of this 
country to a realization of the fact that an enriched 
program of education requires large financial sup- 
port. The problem of proper support of education 
is not solved, but it is clearly stated, and out of the 
present disagreements as to methods of securing 
support is sure to issue a constructive program. 
Other problems which are recognized as being of 
major importance and requiring cooperation for 
their solution are the modification of the school 
curriculum so as to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween vocational education and general education 
and the introduction of civic education of an effec- 
tive type into the instructional program. 


Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, 
outlined the functions of the high school, 
as stated by the Committee on the Orienta- 
tion of Secondary Edueation. The address 
appeared in ScHOOL AND Soctrety last week. 

Delegates rose early on Wednesday for 
the busiest day of the convention. Break- 
fast was at seven, in City Park, under the 
centuries-old Dueling Oaks, where differ- 
ences in politics, romance and social ameni- 
ties were settled with sword and pistol in 
days gone by. The morning meal of yellow 
grits, grillards, hot rolls, orange juice and 
black, black coffee was served to 8,000, ac- 
cording to the newspapers. Service was 
quick, and in a perfect setting of beautiful 
trees, playing fountains and erystal pools 
plied by graceful white swans. While the 
visitors ate at comfortable tables they 
watched the reenactment of dramatic 
affaires d’honneur upon which the moss- 
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draped live-oaks looked down in chill yp. 
certain dawns of long ago. Picturesque 
figures of Old Creole days and of the Viey; 
Carré paraded before them, and Negro 
spirituals wakened the morning echoes 
This complimentary breakfast, provided by 
the educational groups of New Orleans, was 
the high peak in a program of never-to-he. 
forgotten hospitality. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Louisiang 
State University Concert Band, under the 
direction of Castro Carozo, gave a concert 
on the plaza of the Municipal Auditorium, 
College dinners were held on Wednesday, 
Negro spirituals—‘‘ Cert’ny Lord,’’ ‘‘ What 
Kind of Shoes You Going to Wear?”’ ‘The 
Blind Man Stood in the Road and Cried’’— 
rolled through the great Municipal Audito- 
rium that evening. 

Sanford Bates, executive director of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, closed the session 
with an address on ‘‘The Ounce Versus the 
Pound,’’ a plea for the prevention of crime 
through education and improved social 
environment. 

Principal speakers at the ninth and final 
general session on Thursday morning in- 
cluded Hendrik Willem van Loon, whose 
barbed humor entertained while it laid the 
basis of an educational philosophy of the 
school of to-day, and Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of schools at Spokane, 
Washington, president of the National 
Education Association, who paid the final 
convention tribute to democracy : 


But democracy in America is far more than 4 
form of government. It is faith in the ability of 
the common man, through education, to decide 
wisely the issues which shape his destiny. It de- 
pends upon the development of individual initia- 
tive, of self-control, responsibility and character. 
It means equality of opportunity in order that each 
citizen, by making the utmost possible of himself, 
may thereby be of the greatest possible service te 
others. Democracy is not a gift handed down by 
the Founding Fathers. In so far as it exists, it is 
a day by day attainment in the living present. As 
the poet, Goethe, said: ‘‘What we have inherited 
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from our fathers, we must earn in order to pos- 
sess’? In this situation appears the social obliga- 
tion and function of the schools. 


The convention closed on Thursday after- 
noon with a repetition of the parade of 
“The Krewe of NOR,”’ the school children’s 
organization of the celebrated Mardi Gras. 
This orderly presentation of more than fifty 
elaborate floats was a fitting climax to the 
entertainment features of the meeting, and 
a final demonstration of the effective coop- 
eration of Superintendent Bauer and the 
teachers and pupils of New Orleans in 
extending the Department of Superinten- 
dence its warmest welcome. 

The twelve divisional meetings of the 
convention, holding thirty-five afternoon 
sessions, constituted a veritable institute for 
the study of problems in educational admin- 
istration. Topies ineluded school construc- 
tion and finanee, teacher participation in 
administration, the professional status of 
the teacher and superintendent, safety edu- 
cation, rural schools, public relations, adult 
education, professional organization and 
curriculum making. 

About 67 allied and non-affiliated groups 
ield sessions at New Orleans. Total at- 
tendance at the convention was estimated in 
excess of 11,000. Scheduled breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners totaled 113. Speakers 
addressed guests at many of these. Promi- 
nent among post-prandial speakers was 
Dorothy Dix, who talked at the Monday 
evening dinner of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

A two-floor exhibit of 283 display booths 
attracted a record crowd of visitors. There 
were 236 exhibits staffed by a total of 825 
Unusual attention was focused on 
the exhibits in general convention session, 
when Homer W. Anderson, superintendent 
of schools in Omaha, pointed out the sig- 
nificance of this annual educational fair in 
an address on the ‘‘Meaning of the Ex- 
hibits.’? 


The annual dinner of the Associated 


persons. 
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Exhibitors was the largest banquet of the 
convention. This always popular occasion 
was of even greater interest this year be- 
cause of the presentation of the annual 
award for distinguished service to William 
McAndrew, whose great good sense and 
democratic behavior has won him a host of 
friends through a long, useful and still 
vigorous life. This beloved Brother of the 
Blades of Grass defied all news photog- 
raphers with the true spirit of the lodge he 
joined more than forty years ago, which 
forbade publication of members’ portraits 
and other vanities. The fact that he was 
the most-photographed man at the conven- 
tion is no indication of unfaithfulness to his 
early vow. He did his best, as all the news 
hounds and picture takers will solemnly 
testify before his Brother Blades. 

The Department of Superintendence 
changed its name at this convention. The 
reorganization plan recommended by a com- 
mittee, of which Paul C. Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis, is chair- 
man, was adopted in toto by two more 
ballots than the necessary two thirds, 410 
members of the department voting. The 
new name is American Association of 
School Administrators, a Department of the 
National Education Association. Official 
relation to the NEA is unchanged. The 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators will be elected by 
mail in advance of the annual convention. 
The preferential ballot will be used. 

C. B. Glenn, superintendent of schools at 
Birmingham, Alabama, was elected presi- 
dent, with no opponent. J. W. Ramsey, 
superintendent of schools at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was elected second vice-president, 
with no opponent. Past-president A. L. 
Threlkeld automatically becomes first vice- 
president. Jesse H. Mason, superintendent 
of schools at Canton, Ohio, defeated E. 
W. Ireland, superintendent of schools at 
Somerville, Massachusetts, for member of 
the executive committee, the position va- 
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cated by the late Frank G. Pickell, superin- 
tendent of schools at Montclair, N. J., who 
would have retired this year. 

The sixty-seventh annual convention was 
accorded generous space by the press. 
Representatives of the Associated Press, 
the United Press and the International 
News Service covered the meetings. Staff 
correspondents of the New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor wired stories daily to 
their papers. Special correspondents served 
other papers. Time, News-Week, Life and 
Fortune were among general magazines 
represented. 

Daily briefs of the convention were made 
available through the Committee on Con- 
vention Reports, Leonard Loos, superin- 
tendent of schools at Eureka, Illinois, chatr- 
man, to superintendents who wished to send 
releases to their home town newspapers. 

Twelve chain radio programs were broad- 
east in connection with the meeting. An- 
other half dozen were broadeast locally. 

In addition to resolutions already men- 
tioned as offered from the floor, the follow- 
ing action was taken regarding the ‘‘red 
rider,’’ which imposes restrictions on free- 
dom of learning in the District of Colum- 
bia: 

Resolved that we congratulate those members of 
the United States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives who have voted for outright repeal of the 
so-called ‘‘Red Rider’’ attached to the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, and that we express the hope 
that in the very near future this un-American legis- 


lation will be wiped completely from the statute 
books of the nation. 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, adopted as submitted, follows: 


PREAMBLE 


Education is the greatest necessity to living suit- 
able lives, saving our democracy, and providing for 
the progress of our Nation. 

It provides for the span of generations and out- 
lasts the changes which arise from emergency and 
short term programs, 
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Education is the result of many agencies anq 
forces of which the school is a very important one. 
It is concerned with human interests, the most 
important of which is the government and the com. 
plete happiness of every citizen. It enables people 
to govern themselves, to make unbiased decisions 
on policies and programs, and to change the order 
of society as conditions may require. Education 
will survive the efforts of the partisan and the 
opportunist when it is truly serving the best inter. 
ests of a democratic society and protecting its 
valued institutions. It brings the greatest culture 
and training possible in our economic, social, civic, 
and moral living. 

Education has the purpose of advancing wisdom, 
knowledge, ideals and attitudes which will enable 
one to live with and for people in an unselfish man- 
ner. It will function in and from the home, the 
church, the school, and in every experience we may 
have through our lives. In order that publie edu- 
cation may continue to hold its unique place in 
American life, we propose the following program: 


FEDERAL AID 


We feel that the public schools should be free 
and open to every child and that in the United 
States equality of opportunity is the right of every 
citizen; that to guarantee these rights as such it 
is the obligation of the Federal Government to aid 
the states and the local sub-divisions thereof in the 
equalization of opportunity with the positive assur- 
ance of sufficient funds to maintain a suitable 
program for all. 

The Federal contribution to the states for the 
support of public education should be extended 
without any Federal control and should be admin- 
istered through the state department of education 
within the states receiving such funds. We re- 
spectfully request the Congress and the President 
of the United States to provide for the passage of 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill at the very earli- 
est possible time. We positively recommend that 
additional aid be given under the above conditions 
of control for the advancement of vocational, in- 
dustrial, adult, youth, and pre-school educational 
programs. There is a very grave necessity for 
national support of public education and for united 
action against the enemies of our society which 
include the selfish partisan, the racketeer, the com- 
munist, the fascist, the opportunist, the war lord, 
and similar influences tending to destroy popular 
government. 

Mindful of the increasing demands upon our 
schools for new services, we ask that more con 
sideration be given to the place of public education 
in the present reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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THE PROGRAM 

We realize the need of clearing out the dead wood 
from the curriculum, at the same time recognizing 
the necessity for its continuous change and enrich- 
ment. We urge an expansion of the school pro- 
sram to include early childhood and adult levels 
vi i to make more adequate provision for the needs 
of youth. 

We recommend the restoration of services sus- 
pended during the economic crisis, with an im- 
proved instructional program supported by a more 
liberal use of research, guidance, library, modern 
uipment, and materials. 

We point to the need of more vital relationships 
between the publie schools and all other educational 
agencies which deal with community activities and 


ed 
| 





services, 

We emphasize a wider use of such current instru- 
ments and agencies of education as sound pictures, 
radio, and press. 

We endorse all legislation for the proper protec- 
tion of childhood in matters of safety, care of 

' health, physical development, and freedom from 
' _ exploitation and the burdens of continuous labor. 

| We regard as basie to the success of our educa- 
tional program the improvement of teaching and 


4 if the administrative force in charge. This can be 
accomplished not only through better intellectual, 
social, and personal equipment, but also through 
advancement on merit, economic security and pro- 
tection against personal and partisan politics, and 


through freedom to teach the truth. 


HloRACE MANN 

lhis year marks a notable milestone in the his- 
tory of American education. One hundred years 
ago Horace Mann became Secretary of the Board 


4 Education in the State of Massachusetts. Be- 
; cause of his outstanding ability, broad vision, and 
3 inspired leadership, America for the first time 


realized the essential relationship between free pub- 
lic education and a successful democracy. 
llorace Mann may, without question, be accorded 
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a leading place among the great statesmen who 
have demonstrated to a skeptical world that a gov- 
ernment by a free people is possible of definite 
accomplishment. 

The Department of Superintendence recommends 
that an appropriate observance of this important 
anniversary be held in every school in the land to 
the end that we may more fully realize the funda- 
mental necessity of free public education in the 
building and perpetuation of an enlightened demoe- 
racy. 

In view of his distinguished service to publie 
education in this country, we request Congress to 
authorize a postage stamp in commemoration of 
this, his one hundredth anniversary. 


APPRECIATION 


We desire to express our commendation of, and 
our faith in, the leadership of President A. L. 
Threlkeld. 

We wish also to express our appreciation of the 
gracious hospitality provided for the Department 
of Superintendence by the New Orleans schools 
under the guidance of Superintendent Nicholas 
Bauer and by the entire city of New Orleans. 

We give sincere thanks to the local and national 
press, and to radio and other publicity agencies for 
their intelligent and generous cooperation. 

The true value of this hospitality and coopera- 
tion will be brought about only when it is woven 
into a continuously improving program of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


F, L. ScHLAGLE, Chairman 
MERLE J. ABBETT J. A. LINDSAY 
Louis P. BENEZET C. R. MAXWELL 
E. B. CAUTHORN Burr J. MERRIAM 
WILLIAM T. DARLING LEon N. NEULEN 
E. A. ELLIOTT BERTRAM E, PACKARD 
W. Kari HopxKINs SuE M. Powers 
H. H. Kirk J. W. RAMSEY 
Harry W. LANGWORTHY AGNES SAMUELSON 

J. B. SEARS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A POINT OF VIEW IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION' 


By Dr. JESSE H. NEWLON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


We have but to look around us to see how 
crucial is the control and administration of 


‘Department of Superintendence, General Ses- 


sion, New Orleans, February 24, 1937. 





education in the world to-day. The de- 
cisions of a school superintendent or a uni- 
versity president are influenced quite as 
much by his social and educational point of 
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view as are the decisions of a court by the 
point of view of the judge. If the social 
outlook of the justices of the Supreme Court 
is of vital importance in the development of 
democracy in the United States, the point 
of view of the educational administrator is 
ef greater importance, for education is the 
‘very life-giving principle of democracy. If 
education is perverted, democracy is poi- 
soned at its source. 

One of the most important social facts of 
the modern world is the great national sys- 
tems of popular education created in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This is 
particularly true in the United States, where 
education is universal at the elementary and 
secondary level, where over a million youth 
are attending institutions of higher educa- 
tion, where a million persons are engaged in 
teaching, where the expenditures for edu- 
cation are nearly three billion dollars. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this system of education in mould- 
ing the minds of the people. Every indi- 
vidual is touched and influenced by these 
schools. In what direction shall this influ- 
ence be exerted? This is a question of grave 
national import, for we can see that popular 
education is to-day employed for widely 
different social purposes in the countries of 
the western world. 

Russia is developing a vast system of 
schools as one of the most effective instru- 
ments in building socialism. In Italy and 
Germany and the other authoritarian states 
of Europe the educational systems have 
been bent to the will of the dictators. The 
purposes and methods of education in these 
authoritarian states differ widely from the 
purposes and methods of education in the 
democratic countries. If we should examine 
education in the authoritarian states, we 
would find that in every instance the method 
of administration is an exact corollary of 
the purpose to be achieved and that method 
of administration could not be changed 
without affecting purpose and results. 
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Notwithstanding the undesirable ends to 
which popular education can be perverted, 
it is significant that national systems of 
education arose concurrently with demo. 
cratic institutions. The eighteenth century 
proponents of liberty and of democracy, of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the pres 
and freedom of assembly were advocates of 
popular education. The founding fathers 
of our own republic, believing, as James 
Madison expressed it, ‘‘that a people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power that knowledge 
gives,’’ advocated the establishment of 
schools. They believed an informed citi- 
zenship essential to republican government, 
In this tradition and in accordance with 
these basic principles our system of free 
public schools has been built. 

How should democracy’s schools be ad- 
ministered? What should be the point of 
view and the methods of administration 
and of the administrator? Of education it 
is peculiarly true that ends and means cau 
not be separated. Method should be chosen 
in the light of the ends to be achieved, for 
outcomes are affected, often entirely con- 
trolled, by method. It is obvious that the 
kind of education that will serve the pur- 
poses of the ruling oligarchy in an authori- 
tarian state is not the kind of education that 
will serve the purposes of a democracy. 
Indeed, we who believe in democracy hold 
that blind acceptance of absolutes, the in- 
culeation of unquestioning obedience to 
authority is not, in the true sense of the 
word, education. We regard such teaching 
as only conditioning, training in the worst 
sense of those words. Such education does 
not seek to develop a rational thinking ir- 
dividual who will judge institutions and 
social policies solely by the extent to which 
they serve the needs of individuals. For 
in a democracy institutions are regarded as 
instruments—not sacred, but to be altered 
in accordance with human needs. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
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educational administration is always instru- 
mental. Its sole purpose should be to 
facilitate the educative process. If admin- 
stration is to facilitate the educative pro- 
cess, it must harmonize with the educative 
process which it serves. If schools are to 
serve the purposes of democracy, they must 
be so administered that these purposes will 
be served; for it is possible so to operate a 
school as to defeat the purposes of democ- 
racy. Democracy’s school must be con- 
trolled by the people in the interests of the 
people. Its internal administration must 
likewise harmonize with the purposes and 
principles of democracy. 

In the critical period upon which the 
western world is now entering, democracy 
itself is on trial. Powerful voices and in- 
fluences have been raised against democ- 
racy. We are told that parliamentary gov- 
ernment is not efficient, that it can not func- 
tion in a crisis ; and that there has been some 
truth in these criticisms can not be denied. 
Since the world war, parliamentary govern- 
ment has been overthrown in a majority of 
the countries of Europe. It is the economic 
problem that is most eritical. Unless democ- 
racy can solve this economic problem, of 
which the depression is only a phase, unless 
it can bring economie security and justice 
to all the people of our country, its days 
on this continent are numbered. Desirable 
economic and social changes can be effected 
with sufficient rapidity to avert violence or 
ruthless oppression only if all the people 
have access at all times to all the facts con- 
cerning economic and social conditions. 
The only salvation of democracy is to keep 
pure and undefiled the springs of knowl- 
edge and the agencies of communication— 
the school, the press, the radio, the theater. 
Never was free public education so essential 
as to-day. An educational system that was 
not intellectually free and that did not in 
all its practices embody the ideals of democ- 
racy would be worse than useless. It would 
be a menace to the American people. 
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National systems of education can be em- 
ployed and are to-day being employed to 
keep peoples in ignorance, to condition them 
to accept their fate by withholding and dis- 
torting information, by the clever use of 
symbols and by the manipulation of stereo- 
types. It would be dangerous to assume 
that what has happened in some of the most 
advanced European countries could not 
happen here. It must be perfectly obvious 
even to the casual observer that American 
schools could be so controlled and admin- 
istered as to defeat the very purposes for 
which they were created. For example, a 
school so much under the dominance of one 
class or group in the community that teach- 
ers and students are not permitted to study 
objectively issues affecting the relation of 
this class to the whole community can not 
serve the whole community. Such a school 
serves only to protect private and vested 
interests. Such a school is under authori- 
tarian control, just as much as any school in 
any fascist state. Again, a school in which 
all the fundamental thinking and planning 
are done by a board representing a privi- 
leged group or class, or by one person, 
whether principal, superintendent, dean or 
president, or by a small group surrounding 
the board and the chief executive officer, 
while teachers have but little share in the 
formulation of policies, can not serve democ- 
racy. It is fantastic to believe that teachers 
who have no share in the development of 
policies, who are not permitted to think for 
themselves, can teach others to think for 
themselves. 

Some will say, and some do say, that no 
school can be efficient where every teacher 
is an administrator. Apparently some can 
think of democracy in administration only 
in terms of a town meeting procedure. The 
problem of efficiency is one that must be 
squarely met, but there is much confused 
thinking about this problem. Efficiency has 
been a passion of the American people, and 
it is an ideal that is not lightly to be de- 
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spised; but we have not been equally effi- 
cient in all departments of life. Our social 
engineering has by no means attained to 
the level of the efficiency of our techno- 
logical and industrial processes. In our 
passion for educational efficiency we have 
patterned the administration of schools too 
largely after the administration of industry. 
Educational administration undoubtedly 
has much to learn from business. But the 
efficiency of an enterprise can be judged 
only in the light of its purposes. Methods 
of administration that make for efficiency 
in one enterprise may in another of differ- 
ent character be disastrous. We do not 
solve our problem by taking over bodily the 
practices of business and applying them 
uncritically to education. For, after all, a 
school is something different from a factory. 
This borrowing from business no doubt ex- 
plains much of the authoritarianism and 
opportunism that so often characterize edu- 
cational administration in this country. 
The administration of business and industry 
has been autocratic—often to their own dis- 
advantage, it now appears. Vaguely aware 
of the vital issues at stake, we in education 
have frequently given lip service to democ- 
racy, while our practices have not squared 
with our professed ideals. More often, I 
think, we have in a period of prosperity 
and rapid educational expansion simply 
been indifferent to the basic problems of 
educational administration. 

More specifically, then, what does the 
democratic ideal demand with respect to 
the administration of education? Three 
controlling factors must be briefly consid- 
ered—lay control, internal administration 
and the distinction between policy-making 
and administration. 

Publie control of American schools is 
exercised by lay boards usually elected at 
large by the community, sometimes ap- 
pointed by mayors or other governmental 
authorities. Privately endowed institutions 
are generally controlled by self-perpetuat- 
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ing boards of trustees. In many Ways 
American education has been fortunate in 
its lay boards of control. Our schools are 
in large measure a monument to the yp. 
requited service of the host of citizens why 
through over a century have served y 
devotedly on these boards. However, x 
various studies have shown, the members 9 
these boards are to-day drawn almost ¢. 
tirely from the more favored classes of the 
community. The boards of trustees of Dri. 
vately endowed schools are drawn largely 
from the ranks of wealth. There is much 
to give us pause here. It is inevitable tha 
consciously or otherwise each of us is deeply 
affected by his environment, by his life ex. 
periences, by his own interests, and when an 
individual takes his place on a board of 
trustees of a university or of a school system, 
he takes with him his way of looking at life. 
It is not surprising, then, in view of these 
facts, that many members of boards of con- 
trol are prone to look with distrust upon a 
school that attempts an objective and criti- 
cal examination of the economic and social 
status quo, and an evaluation of economic 
conditions in the light of the democratic 
ideal. This state of affairs explains, in con- 
siderable measure, the failure of so many 
schools to include in their curricula ade. 
quate study of many of the vital problems 
of American democracy, the fear of teachers 
to enter the realm of controversial social 
issues. Teachers have even been driven out 
of schools and universities because of their 
social views or because their investigations 
led them to call in question some aspects of 
the social status quo. 

If American schools are to serve the pur- 
poses of democracy, they must be free, and 
to that end it is essential that boards of 
control know the value of freedom of teach: 
ing. The interests of democracy deman( 
that these lay governing boards be represel- 
tative of the interests of the entire com 
munity, sensitive to the needs and welfare 
of the masses of the people and not merely 
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representative of the more favored group in 
our society. This is the first basic principle. 
The second basic principle is that all who 
are concerned with carrying out a policy or 
are directly affected by a policy should par- 
ticipate to the extent of their respective 
abilities in the formulation of that policy. 
This involves, of course, more than teachers 
and teacher participation ; but it is primar- 
' jly with teachers that I am concerned to-day. 
Why do the interests of democracy demand 
that teachers participate in the formulation 
of policies? First, because it is in the public 
interest that every important source of ex- 
' perience and knowledge be tapped in devel- 
oping the program and procedures of the 
' school. Teachers who must carry out poli- 
) cies have, out of their study and extensive 
' first-hand experience, invaluable contribu- 
tions to make to the formulation of those 
' policies. Teacher participation results in 
better policies. Teacher participation also 
results in better teachers. Where teachers 
attack fundamental problems, where genu- 
ine responsibilities are placed upon them, 
they grow in understanding, in capacity to 
stimulate others to intellectual activity. 

What are the limits of teacher participa- 
tion? At the moment I can think of no 
function or service with which this partici- 
pation should not be concerned. Teachers 
have contributions to make not only in the 
development of policies with reference to 
curricula and methods but with reference 
to budgets, personnel, salaries, buildings, 
equipment, types of schools, home and com- 
munity relationships, every aspect of the 
operation of the schools. It is impossible 
here to go into a discussion of the machinery 
of participation, but I would insist that it 
must be genuine and that in the future it 
must be regularized. If necessary, the prin- 
ciples of teacher participation must be 
written into the statutes of the state, cer- 
tainly into the rules of boards of education. 
It should be impossible for any executive 
ollicer to recommend important policies to a 
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governing board or to the public without 
having first consulted those in the system 
who have any contribution to make in the 
formulation of that policy or are seriously 
affected by it. We have been tending defi- 
nitely in the direction of teacher participa- 
tion for three decades and we have learned 
much about the techniques of this participa- 
tion. It is sadly true, however, that many 
schools have been but little affected by this 
point of view in administration. And this 
state of affairs is a serious threat to democ- 
racy. 

This brings us to the third basic principle. 
It is obvious that there is a difference be- 
tween the function of administration and 
the function of policy making and that there 
must be a separation of the two functions. 
This is the key to the whole problem of 
efficiency. Those who say that democracy 
in administration is anarchic and inefficient, 
that no school can be effective in which every 
teacher is an administrator, have failed to 
understand the nature of the democratic 
process in the formulation of policies. In 
the formulation of policy, opportunity 
should be given to every one to contribute. 
This process of participation can be 
planned, delegated and even divided so 
that it will not be unduly time-consuming, 
burdensome or irresponsible. Once a policy 
is determined upon it should be the respon- 
sibility of the administrator to carry out 
this policy, and the authority of the ad- 
ministrator should equal the responsibility 
imposed upon him. 

The principle of democracy in adminis- 
tration, then, does not do away with the 
responsible executive. But when this prin- 
ciple is applied, the task of the administra- 
tor becomes of immeasurably greater impor- 
tance. The administrator becomes some- 
thing more than a business manager or a 
plant superintendent working under the 
orders of a board of directors. The demo- 
cratic principle lifts the task of administra- 
tion to the plane of statesmanship. 
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It must be pointed out that the adminis- 
trator, under this point of view, continues 
to be a policy maker. It is his peculiar 
responsibility to make recommendations to 
governing boards and to the public. He 
will contribute to the extent of his ability 
in the development of these policies. If he 
is able, his contribution may outweigh that 
of all others. But the process of develop- 
ment is just the same a cooperative process. 
It must be noted, too, that the teacher is 
also an administrator, just as the adminis- 
trator is a policy maker and a teacher. The 
teacher is charged with the administration 
of policies as these affect the students for 
whose guidance he is responsible. It is im- 
possible to draw a hard-and-fast line be- 
tween administrator and teacher. But it is 
possible and essential to separate the func- 
tion of policy making from the function of 
administration. 

There is a corollary to these principles 
which is so important as to require mention 
here. The principle of delegation is also 
fundamental. In this country authority is 
delegated by the people to the board of con- 
trol and by the board of control to the 
executive. The inefficiency of schools can 
often be traced to failure of the board to 
delegate to the executive authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. But this 
delegation must also extend to other ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers and to 
teachers. Democracy can not function 
where there is mutual distrust between 
administrators and teachers. It is just as 
important that the teacher have authority 
commensurate with his responsibility as it 
is that the superintendent have such author- 
ity. This means, for example, that the 
teacher should have wide discretion in de- 
ciding what materials of instruction and 
what methods he is to employ. Rigidly 

prescribed detailed courses of study and 
meticulous supervision were long ago out- 
moded and should be banished from Ameri- 
can public schools. Such procedures make 
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of teachers little more than robots, The 
teacher must be set free if he is to work x 
a truly professional person. The teach 
should in turn accept the responsibilitig 
of his post wholeheartedly, recognizing tha 
while policies are to be cooperatively made 
once made it is his responsibility to cary 
them out wholeheartedly. At the same time 
policies should always be subject to revision 
in the light of experience and of new knoy. 
edge. 
What I have been saying has been cop. 
cerned primarily with internal administra. 
tion, but there is another side of the picture 
The million teachers of the United Stat 
have a collective social responsibility jn 
addition to their responsibilities within the 
various school systems in which they work, 
for they constitute one of the great func. 
tional groups of American society. The 
public is looking more and more to teachers 
for advice and counsel with reference to the 
development of educational policies. This 
counsel can be made effective only through 
teachers’ organizations. Since educational 
policy can not be separated from general 
social policy, this means that teachers have 
the responsibility of sharing collectively in 
the development of broad social and eco 
nomic policies for our country. Organized 
teachers have as much right and as great a 
responsibility to participate in the develop- 
ment of these policies as have organized 
farmers or organized lawyers or organized 
labor or organized business. All signs, i- 
cluding the 1936 presidential election, seem 
to indicate that the people are becoming 
more sensitive to the importance of educa 
tion and that political parties and political 
leaders are beginning to take serious at- 
count of the views of the organized teachilg 
profession. 
If teachers have responsibilities which cat 
be discharged only through organization, 1 
follows that administration should recog: 
nize the place and function of teachers’ 
organizations in the development of policies 
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Teachers should be free to form their own 
organizations, and the individual teacher 
should be free to affiliate with the organiza- 
tion of his own choice. These organizations 
have a tremendous part to play in the educa- 
tional and social reconstruction which is im- 
pending in this country. If teachers really 
accept the democratic ideal, they will find 
themselves compelled to cooperate collec- 
tively with those groups, occupational and 
political, in our society that are struggling 
to uphold and to achieve this ideal in our 
economic, political and social life. This is a 
responsibility that must be squarely met by 
the National Education Association and by 
all its great departments and by every other 
educational association in the country. I 
have said that administration must recog- 
nize this collective function of the profes- 
sion. The administrator should welcome 
the opportunity to work cooperatively with 
organized teachers. The administrator will, 
of course, as teacher participate in this 
function. And, may I add in passing, he 
will find his own greatest professional secur- 
ity in such constructive cooperation and 
leadership. 

There is, of course, nothing sacred about 
the machinery which the people have set up 
for the control of schools. There is no 
reason why the actual control and adminis- 
tration of education should not be reposed 
more largely in the hands of the profession 
itself, and it is my prediction that we shall 
move definitely in that direction. If En- 
glish universities can be econtrolled and 
administered without lay boards of business 
men, it is pertinent to ask, why can not 
American universities be similarly con- 
trolled and administered? I will grant 
without argument that the lay board of con- 
trol has an important contribution to make 
in this country, but it must also be obvious 
that the proper functions of a lay board 
are limited. The purposes of democracy 
will be better served if the educational pro- 
fession is given a larger share in the actual 
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control of schools. And the teachers of the 
country may be trusted by the public to do 
all in their power to preserve and make a 
reality the ideals of democracy. 

We live at a critical time in the history 
of our country. That far-reaching eco- 
nomic, political and social changes are im- 
pending is patent to all students of social 
affairs and is, I think, rather clearly sensed 
by the masses of the people. Will the 
United States travel the road of violence 
and of tyranny or will those economic and 
political changes essential to the preserva- 
tion and fulfilment of democracy be effected 
in an orderly fashion through our demo- 
cratic machinery of government? This is 
the problem, no less, that confronts the edu- 
cational administrator, for a particular kind 
of education is indispensable to orderly 
change in the direction of democracy. I 
believe there is much in our recent history 
to give us hope that the democratic way, 
which is the American way, can prevail. I 
make bold to say that the forces of democ- 
racy have triumphed over the forces of 
reaction in these depression years. But the 
battle has not yet been won. Education, 
adequate education for all, old and young, 
can be the only guarantee of victory for the 
forces of democracy. 

The conclusion of all this is that point of 
view makes all the difference in the world in 
the administration of schools. Every school 
is administered from some point of view. 
Every administrator operates from some 
point of view. In an authoritarian state 
both policy making and administration pro- 
ceed from the top down. Obedience, sub- 
mission, are exalted. In a democracy the 
procedure is reversed. In a democracy the 
values of the free play of intelligence and 
of cooperation are exalted. 

Upon educational administrators, then, 
more than upon any other group, rests the 
ultimate decision as to whether our schools 
will, in the uncertain years ahead, actually 
serve the purposes for which they were es- 
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tablished. There are many signs that edu- 
cational administrators are responding to 
this challenge. The program of this conven- 
tion is evidence of this spirit. While the 
dangers ahead are great, the outlook for 
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American education is to-day more encoy. 
aging than for a long time, because its Jeag. 
ers are more sensitive to these dangers anj 
have a deeper understanding of the functio, 
of social intelligence in a democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WAGE-EARNING CHILDREN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

THE British Committee on Wage-earning Chil- 
dren, in a memorandum on the Factories Bill, ex- 
presses a desire to see the bill so amended that all 
young persons shall have time for education and 
for recreation. 

According to the London Times, the committee 
is of the opinion that a 48-hour working week, in 
which the period of employment, with meal times, 
may extend over 11 or 12 hours a day in a five- 
day week, the permission for over-time up to 100 
in the year for young persons over 16, the con- 
tinuation of the shift system under which boys of 
14 to 16 may work for periods between 6 A.M. and 
10 p.m., and for 56 hours a week, and the long 
hours permitted for young persons over 16 in 
creameries, which may reach 60 a week, and in- 
clude Sunday work, are likely to render the 
efforts of local authorities and voluntary bodies 
almost nugatory. 

Boys and girls under 18 should be regarded 
primarily as learners, and not as earners. A 
9-hour day of work, in which the period of em- 
ployment can range over 11 hours, and to which 
must be added in many instances a long journey 
to and from work, leaves very little time, if any, 
for education or play. The serious increase in 
the accident risk among boys and girls under 18 
which has risen in the last seven years over the 
number among adults, from 3 per cent. to 22 per 
cent., shows how important it is that over-pres- 
sure of the young should be avoided. The com- 
mittee recommend that: 


No young person under 15 be employed in any 
factory. 

No young person under 18 should work more than 
40 hours a week. 

No young person should begin work before 7 A. M. 
nor continue after 6 P. M. 

Fourteen days holiday in the year be allowed to all 
young persons between March and October. 


Certificate of fitness be required for all young per: 
sons, not only those under 16. 

Certificates of fitness be renewed periodically, 

The shift system is undesirable for immature yout) 
and should be abolished for all young persons, 

No overtime be permitted to any young person wu. 
der 18 except in the case of perishable articles, 
and in no case for more than 50 hours in the 
year. 


FINGERPRINTS OF CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOLS 

The New York Herald Tribune reports that 
all but sixteen of the 1,312 children in the ele. 
mentary grades of four publie schools and one 
parochial school at Ventnor, N. J., were finger- 
printed by the police department with the agree- 
ment of their parents last spring to establish a 
permanent record of identification. Of the six- 
teen for whom records were not made, five had 
been fingerprinted at birth and the parents of 
the others felt that such records would be 
improper. 

The extensive task was completed by only 
two men, Chief Maurice C. Mower and James 
Moore, Bertillon officer of the department, be- 
tween May 1 and the end of the term, June 21. 
They went from school to school, setting up their 
apparatus and inspiring such interest among 
the children that the city had motion pictures 
taken of the work. 

In addition to the children from the kinder- 
garten classes through the eighth grade, who 
had their prints taken, several hundred Ventnor 
high-school children, who attended classes at 
Atlantie City as transient pupils, applied to the 
police department to have their fingerprints 
recorded. 

The records were made as a precaution against 
the possibilities that a child might be kidnaped 
or lose his identity or be lost from home. Vent- 
nor, a resort city just south of Atlantic City, 0 
Absecon Island, has a permanent population of 
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almost 10,000 and a summer population of 
approximately 35,000. 

The cooperation of the parents in the finger- 
« of the children was solicited in a letter 
signed by Dr. William J. Carrington, chairman 
of the 3oard of Education. Copies of the letter 
were distributed to the children at school to be 
taken home to their fathers and mothers. The 
return of the letters with the signature of the 
parents signified agreement to the making of 


printin 


the record. 

The letter explained the great value of the 
fingerprints in establishing identification and 
emphasized that the records were not to be kept 
among records of criminals but in a special file. 
Three sets of each child’s fingerprints were 
made, and one was filed with the police depart- 
ment at Ventnor, one at the headquarters of the 
state police at Trenton and the third with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO SCRIPT 
EXCHANGE OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

Tue Office of Education, in order to promote 
better educational radio programs throughout 
the country, has announced the establishment of 
an Educational Radio Seript Exchange to fur- 
nish local groups radio seripts especially appro- 
priate for educational broadcasting. 

A catalogue listing 53 educational scripts now 
is being mailed to more than 5,000 broadcasting 
units, including high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, broadcasting stations, CCC camps and 
civic organizations that have shown an interest 
in educational broadeasting. Additions to the 
catalogue will be issued from time to time. 
Those interested in educational radio broadcast- 
ing can obtain copies on request. 

A Radio Production Manual and a Glossary of 
Radio Terms have been prepared to supplement 
the scripts. The manual ineludes many helpful 
suggestions for meeting problems encountered in 
producing radio programs. The glossary is a 
workbook of terms peculiar to radio, defining 
many of these at length and giving ecomprehen- 
sive information about phrases and signals used 
in the radio studio. 

Single copies of the scripts and aids to pro- 
duction will be sent free of charge to any pro- 
ducing unit, providing the material is to be used 
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for non-commercial broadcasts, “mock-broad- 
casts” over loudspeaker systems, or any educa- 
tional purpose. 

The Office of Education paved the way for the 
Radio Script Exchange last summer when, as an 
experiment, it offered a series of six scripts, 
called “Interviews with the Past,” to a limited 
number of educational broadeasting groups. At 
present, the series is in the hands of more than 
500 different groups. Approximately 150 of 
these either have produced the scripts over the 
radio or are getting ready todo so. The scripts 
offered in the present catalogue cover a wide 
range of educational subjects, among which 
are history, biography, geography (American 
cities), music appreciation and natural science. 

The exchange, with the cooperation of many 
groups throughout the country that have pro- 
duced educational programs, has collected more 
than 600 -additional scripts. Some of these 
scripts already have been reedited by expert 
script writers on the staff of the radio project 
and will be made available for general distribu- 
tion as soon as they are tested under actual 
broadcasting conditions. 

The exchange also has access to the regular 
network programs, “Have You Heard?” “The 
World Is Yours,” “Education in the News,” 
“Answer Me This,” “Safety Musketeers” and 
“Treasures Next Door.” These are being re- 
edited to fit the needs of local broadcasting units 
and will be offered together with other scripts. 


REPORT OF THE REGENTS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF NEW YORK STATE 

Tue New York State Examinations Board at 
its meeting on December 5, 1936, according to the 
Bulletin to the Schools, discussed at some length 
a report presented by Dr. George M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner for secondary educa- 
tion, on “The Changing Function of Regents 
Examinations.” Four separate suggestions were 
presented and discussed relative to procedures 
in connection with regents examinations. The 
four specific suggestions presented were: 


1. That the optional plan governing the use of 
preliminary examinations in the cities and villages 
of the state be extended to include other communi- 
ties where there is an approved six-year secondary 
school. 

2. That there be a further reduction in the num- 
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ber of subjects in which regents examinations are 
offered, these subjects to be selected from those 
not used for competitive or scholastic purposes. 

3. That the state examinations be not used in 
such a manner as to interfere in any way with the 
development of experimental instructional mate- 
rials for pupils of superior ability or for pupils of 
lower mental level. 

4. That increasing time and attention be given 
to the development of an adequate testing program 
that will serve the needs of educational guidance, 
that will be informative as to the growth and prog- 
ress of each individual pupil, and that will aid 
parents as well as teachers in meeting more intelli- 
gently the advisory responsibility toward adoles- 
cents throughout the junior and senior high school. 


The attention of the board was called to the 
fact that the Board of Regents had already taken 
action approving the suggestion as to further 
optional use of the preliminary examinations in 
high schools in union free school districts which 
have been reorganized on a six-year basis. 

The report of the committee on preliminary 
examinations expressed approval of this step, 
called attention to the general trends in con- 
nection with the 6-6 type of school organization, 
and made further recommendation that optional 
use of the preliminary examinations be extended 
to supervisory districts under such plans as the 
Commissioner of Education might approve. 

The three other suggestions were discussed by 
the board in connection with problems which 
were under consideration during the meeting. 
The board approved these suggestions and 
recommended that Dr. Wiley’s report be printed 
for distribution to the principals and superin- 
tendents throughout the state. 

The conditions under which the university 
scholarships are awarded were also discussed. 
It was the opinion of the board that such scholar- 
ships should be entirely divorced from the college 
entrance diploma and that a committee should be 
appointed from the State Examinations Board to 
consider the steps which might be taken toward 
the possible reduction in the number of examina- 
tions required in the scholarship competition. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
THE Board of Superintendents of New York 
City plans the creation of an educational center 
consisting of a group of school buildings and an 
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experimental laboratory for teachers on the gis 
of the Parental School in the Borough of Queen; 
The plan sets aside four acres each for a gener) 
high school, industrial high school and elemey. 
tary school, twenty acres for a day camp, ta 
acres for an athletic field, and fifteen acres fy 
an agricultural tract which will specialize j, 
horticulture and gardening. 

The Board of Superintendents in its report 
plans for the center say: 


The closing of the Parental School makes ayaj. 
able for school purposes a tract of land 107 gems 
in area and the buildings formerly used by th 
Parental School. The movement for the establish. 
ment of a college for Queens indicates that in the 
minds of many citizens this property is desirable 
for college purposes. It is reasonable to suppox 
that if a college were established, it would not need 
all these 107 acres, but could be amply housed on 
half or a third of the area. 

This property is a unit of land of great value in 
the future. The Board of Superintendents firmly 
believes its transportation problems will be solved 
before many years have passed so that it will be 
accessible to the city at large. It can become a 
great educational center, one which we very much 
need in programming ahead. It ought not to be 
split up piece-meal and separate institutions erected 
without a unifying thought. 

If we could economically and efficiently provide 
secondary instruction of various types, elementary 
instruction, and some provision for delinquents ani 
predelinquents—all within this area—it would be 
wise for us to think also of the establishment of a 
teacher training institution. 

These educational units at different levels would 
provide ample opportunity for practice and labora- 
tory work. The whole set-up offers an opportunity 
for our Board of Education to control in a large 
measure the in-service training of its teachers on 
every level of service. 

This group of schools should provide a service 
laboratory where teachers and supervisors might 
learn by study and by practice the best procedures 
and methods. In the judgment of the Board of 
Superintendents we should be neglectful of the 
future possibilities of this area and of the ueeds 
of our system if we did not give thought to the 
creation of a unified scheme of this sort. 


THE TRAFFIC SAFETY INSTITUTE A? 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NINE major problems in automobile safety 
the United States will be discussed by policemet 
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on resident study at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Safety Institute in theses which they are 
now preparing as part of their year’s course in 
control and aeecident prevention. The 
theses, which form an important part of the 
york of the students, have to do with aspects 
of the publie safety problem which have not yet 
heen thoroughly studied, scarcely at all by active 


traffic 


policemen. 
The students and their subjects follow: 


“Trattie Safety and the Bicycle,” by Officer Rich- 
ard O. Bennett, of the Lincoln, Nebraska, police 
department; “Value of Non-Traffie Officers in 
Trafic Work,” by Sergeant George M. Burns, 
of Kansas City, Mo., police department; “Ve- 
hieular Inspeetion,” by Officer Lee G. Cary, as- 
sistant director of the Accident Prevention Sec- 
tion of the Louisville, Ky., police division; 
“Making Atlanta Safe—A Study of Accident 
Prevention in a City of a Quarter-Million Popu- 
lation,” by Officer Emmett 8S. Elliott, of the 
Police Department of Atlanta, Georgia; “Teach- 
ing the Teacher How to Teach Safety,” by In- 
spector Joseph L. Lingo, of the Delaware Motor 
Vehicle Department, Georgetown, Del.; “Park- 
ing Meters,” by Lieut. Daniel G. Reynolds, of the 
Miami, Fla., police department; “Traffic Acci- 
dent Prevention in Deeatur, Illinois,” by Officer 
Louis O. Rost, of the Decatur Police Depart- 
ment; “The Use of Photography and Maps in 
Accident Investigations,” by Officer Richard 
Holeomb, of the Boone, Iowa, police department, 
and “Safety Methods for State Police,” by 
Officer Franeis J. MeCabe, of the Maine State 
Police, Augusta, Maine. 

The first seven of these officers are holders of 
fellowships granted by the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffie Police Training last fall. The re- 
maining two are taking the course without finan- 
The special course of study pro- 
vided by the institute consists of American Gov- 
ernment, publie speaking, psychology and law 
with field work at the Scientific Crime Detection 
Laboratory of Northwestern University, at the 
Accident Prevention Bureau of the Evanston 
Police Department, and in cities where Lieu- 
tenant F. M. Kreml, director of the institute, is 
installing Aeeident Prevention Bureaus on be- 
half of the Safety Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The thesis work is under the direct supervision 


cial support. 
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of J. S. Baker, assistant traffic engineer of the 
National Safety Council, which is cooperating 
with the institute in this part of its program. 
This long course for police officers in resident 
study is quite separate from the short courses 
of two weeks duration conducted several times 
a year by the institute, which have brought hun- 
dreds of officers to the university from all parts 
of the country. 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM AT 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Revision of the first- and second-year curricu- 
lum of Columbia College to include a required 
two-year sequence dealing with the humanities, 
supplementing the present orientation courses 
now given in social studies and in the sciences, 
has been voted unanimously by the college 
faculty. 

The faeulty adopted recommendations, sub- 
mitted by a subcommittee appointed in May, 
1935, which also call for a new composition re- 
quirement and omit the traditional English A, 
dealing with literary technique, and the present 
course requirement in foreign languages. The 
new curriculum will go into effect in September, 
1937. Members of the faculty subcommittee 
were Harrison R. Steeves, professor of English, 
chairman; Irwin Edman, professor of philoso- 
phy; Hermon W. Farwell, professor of physics; 
John H. Randall, Jr., professor of philosophy; 
Horatio Smith, professor of French; Clifford D. 
Carpenter, professor of chemistry, and Horace 
Taylor, associate professor of economics. 

Only the section of their report relating to 
curriculum changes in the lower college, or fresh- 
man and sophomore years, was acted upon. 
Proposals will be submitted later concerning col- 
lege entrance requirements and _ curriculum 
changes in the upper college, comprising the 
junior and senior years. 

The course, said to be the first of its kind to 
be given in any college, will be conducted with 
the cooperation of the departments of Greek and 
Latin, English and comparative literature, fine 
arts, music, philosophy and modern foreign 
languages. 

The complete text of the resolutions passed 
upon by the faculty follows: 


1. That the course Contemporary Civilization A 
be reduced from five hours per week to four hours 
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per week, with four points credit toward the degree was opened in Blankenburg, Germany, in 1837, 
and the first kindergarten in the United States 
in Watertown, Wis., in 1856. During the hyp. 
dred years there has been a growth of interest jy 
child care and education and in the number of 
kindergartens and nursery schools. 

The program for the anniversary includes loca] 
and nation-wide celebrations which will empha- 
size the story of how the education of young 
children started abroad and how it developed in 
this country. Through the interest aroused by 
the centennial it is hoped to focus attention upon 
the present and the future needs of young chil- 
dren and the problem of how to meet these 
needs. Legislation will be advocated in favor of 
early childhood education and of greater finan- 
cial support for the education of pre-school chil- 
dren in both kindergartens and nursery schools. 

Many branches of the association will take 
part in the celebration, using this event to 
acquaint people with the work that is being done 
in public and private schools to-day as well as 
with significant achievements in history. Local 
celebrations, in so far as public events are con- 
cerned, will be centered on April 21, which was 
Froebel’s birthday. 

The Centennial Committee of the association 
has in preparation a series of leaflets, a seal, 
several newspaper releases, suggestions for ex- 
hibits and pageantry and script for radio pro- 
grams, some of which can be obtained by the 
fifteenth of March from its office at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A brief historical outline has been prepared 
of the one-hundred-year period in the develop- 
ment of early childhood education, including 
“European Beginnings” and “Development in 
the United States.” This outline has been espe- 
cially designed for study by branches, but it is 
hoped that it will also prove serviceable in news- 
paper and radio work by supplying some of the 
facts that writers and speakers may need. 


for each session. 

2. That the course English A be discontinued as 
a required course for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

3. That a two-year course to be known as Hu- 
manities A and B be organized as a required course 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree, meeting four 
hours per week and carrying four points credit 
during each session of the first year, and two hours 
per week with two points credit during each session 
of the second year; that the course be conducted 
with the cooperation of the Departments of Greek 
and Latin, English and Comparative Literature, 
Fine Arts, Music, Philosophy and the modern for- 
eign languages; and that the course be under the 
administrative charge of the Committee on In- 
struction which shall appoint an operating com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the above- 
mentioned departments. 

With permission of the Committee on Instruction 
a student may substitute for Humanities B a year 
of advanced work of not less than three hours a 
week in one of the humanistic fields. 

4. That in conjunction with the requirement in 
English C, each student in the freshman year be 
required to write one or more essays, aggregating 
5,000 words, in connection with such first-year 
courses aS may be appropriate; that in the sopho- 
more year each student be required to write a 
single 5,000-word essay in connection with one of 
his courses; and that these requirements be ad- 
ministered by the Department of English with the 
advice and assistance of the instructors in whose 
courses the essays are written. 

5. That the present course requirement for the 
degree in foreign languages be replaced by a re- 
quirement of proficiency in reading one of the fol- 
lowing foreign languages: French, German, Greek 
or Latin, or another language with special permis- 
sion of the Committee on Instruction. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN 


Tue Association for Childhood Education is 
observing this year the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the kindergarten. The first kindergarten 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, whose 
retirement as professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will become effec- 
tive in June, has been invited by the trustees to 
deliver the V. Everit Macy lectures during 1938- 


39. This lectureship is named in honor of the 
late president of the board of trustees of the 
college. The first lectures will be given in the 
next term by Dr. James Earl Russell, dean 
emeritus of the college. 
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Dr. ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University, who will re- 
tire with the title emeritus at the close of the 
emie year, Will continue as a senior fellow of 
the Society of Fellows of the university. The 
appointment of Arthur Darby Nock, Frothing- 
ham professor of the history of religion, brings 
the number of senior fellows to eight. The other 
<enior fellows are: President James B. Conant, 
President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell, Dean 
George David Birkhoff, of the faculty of arts 
and seiences and Perkins professor of mathe- 
maties; John Livingston Lowes, Francis Lee 
Higginson professor of English literature; Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, professor of history, and Law- 
rence J. Henderson, professor of biological chem- 


acad 


stry, chairman. 


Iv is announced that Dr. Clarence W. Mendell, 
since 1926 dean of Yale College, will retire in 
June at the end of the college year. Dr. Men- 
dell will continue as Dunham professor of Latin 
language and literature and as master of Bran- 
ford College. Choiee of his suecessor as dean is 
not expected until after the installation of Dr. 
Seymour as president. 


ProressorR ALFRED M. Brooks, of the depart- 
ment of fine arts of Swarthmore College, will 
retire at the close of the present academic year. 
lle has been chairman of the department since 


Qu 
1922. 


Proressor JESSE §. REEvEs, who has been 
chairman of the department of political science 
at the University of Michigan since its organiza- 
tion in 1910, has resigned, and Joseph R. Hay- 
den, professor of political science, from 1933 to 
1935 vice-governor and secretary of publie¢ in- 
struction of the Philippines, has been named to 
Professor Reeves retains the 
W. W. Cook professorship of American insti- 


tutions. 


take his place. 


Dr. Paut G. CHANDLER, of the State Teachers 
College at Millersville, Pa., has been appointed 
president of the State Teachers College at 
Clarion, to sueeceed G. C. L. Riemer, resigned. 


PROFESSOR PAuL WILLIAM BrosMAN, assistant 
dean of the Tulane University College of Law, 
tas been appointed dean. He will succeed Dr. 
tutus C. Harris, who was recently elected presi- 


lant > } j 
dent of the university. 
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Lester Sreia, for the past two years superin- 
tendent of schools at Harvey, N. D., has been 
appointed assistant professor of education at 
North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo. 


Dr. Ernst Krieck has been appointed rector 
of the University of Heidelberg, succeeding Dr. 
Wilhelm Groh. Dr. Krieck is a former grade 
school teacher who later joined the Heidelberg 
faculty. In 1932 he was dismissed from his 
post at the University of Frankfort because of 
his book “National Socialist Education,” but he 
was later reinstated. He went to Heidelberg in 
April, 1934, and is now a Hitler Elite Guard 
leader. 


Wituiam L. Connor, chief of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Cleveland, has 
elected superintendent of the schools of Allen- 
town, Pa. 


been 


WiuuiaM C. Evans has been elected superin- 
tendent of the publie schools of Braddock, Pa., 
to fill the unexpired term of T. G. McCleary, who 
has resigned after serving for seventeen years. 


H. H. Gurssner, who for twenty-nine years 
has held administrative positions in the schools 
of Berkeley, Calif., was recently transferred 
from the principalship of the Willard Junior 
High School to the principalship of the Berke- 
ley High School. He succeeds C. L. Biedenbach, 
who has been principal for more than twenty 
years and who on his retirement in January had 
served for fifty years in the publie schools of 
the city. 


THE following appointments of alumni are re- 
ported to the Teachers College Record by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: Josephine Ham- 
mond, vocational counselor, Hunter College, New 
York; Joseph A. Baer, research specialist, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Conn.; Martha Ida Hauk, educational consul- 
tant, Indiana State Board of Health, Indian- 
apolis; James L. Hymes, assistant state super- 
visor of nursery schools and parent education, 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; William H. Morris, as- 
sistant state youth director for Delaware, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Wilmington, and 
Dr. Leonard Power, director of research, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Vocational Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Stmon FLEXNER, director emeritus of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York, was elected a trustee of the Johns Hopkins 
University on February 23. 


Proressor F'rep D. Faaa, Jr., professor of law 
and director of the Air Law Institute at North- 
western University, has been appointed director 
of the Air Commerce Bureau to succeed Eugene 
Vidal, who resigned on February 28. 

Mempeers of the National Census Advisory 
Committee, which meets in Washington three or 
four times a year to advise on the activities of 
the Census Bureau, include Professor R. E. 
Chaddock, Columbia University; Dr. Paul Cher- 
ington, Cherington and Roper, New York; Dr. F. 
C. Mills, National Bureau of Economie Research, 
New York; Dr. J. Frederick Dewhurst, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York; Professor W. 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, and Dr. M. 
R. Benedict, acting director of the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economies, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Dr. F. E. Bowrrs, of Lincoln, Nebr., president 
of the Nebraska State Supervisors of Secondary 
Education, was elected president at New Orleans 
of the National Association of High School 
Supervisors and Directors. 

Dean Frep C. Situ, of the University of 
Tennessee, has been elected chairman of the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associates. Miss O. Latham Hatcher, Rich- 
mond, Va., president of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance, has been elected vice-chair- 
man, and Miss Sarah G. Blanding, dean of 
women at the University of Kentucky, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Dr. Hanor A. Wess, chairman of the Division 
of Science and Mathematics, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, was elected president for 
1937 of the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, meeting in New Orleans in 
connection with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edueation 
Dr. S. Ralph Powers, professor of 
natural sciences, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is vice-president; Professor Ells- 
worth §. Obourn, head of sciences, John Bur- 
roughs School, is secretary; Professor Fred 
Anibal, assistant professor of education at Stan- 


Association. 
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ford University, and Professor Walter G. Whit. 
man, head of the department of science, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Mass., are members of 
the executive committee. The association cele. 
brated its tenth anniversary at this meeting, 


THE seventieth birthday of Dr. Adolf Meyer 
and the beginning of his twenty-fifth year as 
director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
of the Johns Hopkins University will be cele. 
brated on April 16 and 17. 


Dr. JEREMIAH D. M. Forp, chairman of the 
department of Romance languages at Harvard 
University, has been awarded the Laetare Medal, 
bestowed annually since 1883 by the University 
of Notre Dame upon an outstanding member of 
the Catholie laity. In making the announcement, 
the Rev. John F. O’Hara, president of Notre 
Dame and chairman of the Laetare Medal com- 
mittee, said: “Catholic scholarship is recognized 
in this year’s award of the Laetare Medal. For 
more than forty years Professor Ford has econ- 
tributed in a very scholarly way to our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Spanish and French 
literature. He has fostered international under- 
standing and respect, which is a vital basis of 
world peace.” 


Honorary scrolls in recognition of “outstand- 
ing contributions to the human race” have been 
awarded by the Columbia Graduate School 
Alumni Association to John Kunkel Small, head 
curator of the New York Botanical Garden; 
Jesse Feiring Williams, of Teachers College; 
Victor Emanuel Levine, professor of biological 
chemistry at Creighton University, and William 
Crocker, director of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research, Yonkers, New York. 


A BANQUET in honor of members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University who have completed 
twenty-five years’ service with the university was 
given on March 4. These are: Dr. Robert Blue, 
Dr. James Carr, Dr. Arthur Curtis, Dr. Alex- 
ander Day, Dr. Charles Freeman, Dr. William 
Holmes, Dr. George Meyer, Dr. Stephen Ranson 
and Dr. John A. Wolfer, medicine; Protessor 
William Bryan and Professor Walter K. Smart, 
English; Professor William Burger and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Philbrick, engineering ; Professor 
Elton J. Moulton, mathematics; Professor 
Horace Seerist, economics; Dr. William Skillen, 
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dentistry; Professor David Himmelblau, ac- 
counting. 

Ix celebration of the completion of twenty-five 
vears’ service at the head of the Binghamton, 
\. Y., school system, tributes to Dr. Daniel J. 
Kell were paid at a testimonial dinner arranged 


hy the Binghamton Teachers Association with 
the assistance of the Binghamton Council of 
Parents and Teachers. More than 1,200 persons 
were present. The speakers included Regent 
Thomas J. Mangan, of Binghamton; Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves and Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the Division of Gen- 


eral Education of New York University. 


Accorpina to the London Times, in commem- 
oration of the centenary in November, 1937, of 
the birth of Andrew Carnegie, the British Li- 
brary Association has decided to award annually 
a medal, to be known as The Library Association 
Carnegie Medal, for the best book for children 
published during the preceding year. Arthur 
Ransome is the first author chosen to receive the 
medal for his book “Pigeon Post.” It will be 
formally presented by the president of the Li- 
brary Association, the Archbishop of York, at 
conference of the association at 
Scarborough in June. 


the annual 


Dr. CorNELIUS Berren, dean of the university 
faculty of Cornell University, sailed on February 
2t for England. He plans to work in the British 
Museum and expeets to be absent for three 


Di. JAMES B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University, will speak before an assembly to be 
held at 9 Pp. M. on March 15 at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, New York City. 
The meeting will be part of the celebration of 
the semi-centennial of the seminary. 


Tue thirteenth annual faculty research lecture 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
will be delivered this spring by Dr. John Elof 
Boodin, professor of philosophy, who has been a 
member of the faeulty since 1928. He has re- 
ceived leave of absence for the coming academic 
year, during whieh he expects to complete a book 
on social philosophy. 

Dr. WittiAM Lyon Preps, professor of En- 
glish literature at Yale University, delivered dur- 
ing the last week in February the annual Stone 
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Foundation lectures at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His general subject was “The Chris- 
tian Religion as Expressed in English Litera- 
ture.” 


Dr. FrepericK M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, de- 
livered the main address on February 22 at the 
sixteenth annual public reception weleoming 926 
naturalized citizens of 35 countries given by the 
City of Portland under the auspices of the Port- 
land Americanization Council. His address was 
entitled “George Washington—World States- 


man.” 


Dr. C. 8. Boucwer, president of West Vir- 
ginia University, was the principal speaker and 
leader of the discussion at two sessions of the 
seminar on “Significant Trends in General Edu- 
cation” held at the University of Florida, from 
February 15 to 19. On February 22 Dr. Boucher 
delivered the Founder’s Day address at Hollins 
College, Virginia, and conducted a seminar with 
the faculty of the college. 


Exercises celebrating the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Cincinnati took place on 
Friday evening, March 5. The speakers included 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University, and Dean Louis 
T. More, of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. President Raymond Walters 
presided. 


A BRONZE plaque in memory of Dr. Wendell 
James Phillips, organizer and director of the first 
college health service, who died in service during 
the world war, was recently unveiled in the new 
health-service building at Oregon State College. 
Inseribed on the plaque is the memoriam: “A 
young physician of brilliant promise, he devoted 
a clean and vigorous life to the well-being of his 
fellow men.” 


Grorce T. Eaton, who served on the faculty 
of Phillips Andover Academy for fifty years, 
died as the result of an automobile accident on 
March 2. He was eighty years old. 


I. T. CLEMENT DissinGer, professor of En- 
glish at the Pennsylvania State College, who had 
been missing since February 22, was found dead 

Y «4; 


in a near-by swamp on February 28. No ex- 
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planation has been given. He was thirty-nine 
years old. 


Dr. CuesterR Roy Garvey, assistant professor 
of psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, died on January 26 at the age of thirty- 
four years. 


Proressor J. Leo O’GORMAN, head of the de- 
partment of education at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., formerly superintendent of 
schools in Revere, died suddenly on March 4. 
He was fifty-six years old. 

FRANK TISDALE, formerly for thirty-two years 
superintendent of schools of Watertown, N. Y., 
died suddenly on March 3 at the age of seventy- 
two years. 


3y the will of James Neilson his residuary 
estate, valued in excess of $500,000, is left to 
the trustees of Rutgers College to be used as they 
wish. Mr. Neilson was ninety-two years old 
when he died on February 19. He was the 
oldest trustee and the oldest graduate of the 
college. He also left $50,000 to the trustees as a 
student loan fund in the New Jersey College for 
Women. 


GoveRNOR Harotp G. HorrMman has signed a 
bill appropriating $1,716,616 to cover a defi- 
ciency in state aid to school districts in New 
Jersey. 

Orricers of the Illinois State School Board 
Association have recommended the enactment of 
a series of education bills, including the increase 
to $29,000,000 yearly of the state distributive 
school fund and the giving of emergency finan- 
cial aid to southern Illinois high schools. 


THE Kansas State Senate has given final ap- 
proval to the Ratner school aid bill, which sets 
up a two-million-dollar fund for aiding finan- 
cially distressed schools. The vote was 30 to 3. 
Several small schools of the state have closed 
because of a lack of money. 


Tue U. 8. Senate voted unanimously on Feb- 
ruary 17 for outright repeal of the so-called “red 
rider” preventing the teaching of Communism in 
the District of Columbia schools. It adopted 
the repeal measure in place of a House bill to 
substitute a new regulation forbidding the ad- 
vocacy of Communism, but permitting teaching 
of the facts of the doctrine. 
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Tue Assembly Judiciary Committee of ti 
New York State Legislature has voted 13 ty 
against the Zimmerman bill, which would repeal 
the Ives Teachers’ Oath Law. Assemblymay 
Fite, a professor at Vassar College and a Re. 
publican, was the only member to urge that the 
bill be reported out. The Teachers Union has 
been making a strong fight for a public hearing 
on the measure. It is said that efforts to get 
hearing will be continued. 


Dr. Fioyp W. REEvEs, chairman of the Pres. 
dent’s Committee on Vocational Education, vil] 
welcome information and statements of opinion 
from all groups and individuals interested jn 
vocational education. The committee was ap. 
pointed to study experience under the existing 
program of Federal aid for vocational education, 
the relation of such training to general education 
and to prevailing economic and social conditions, 
and the extent of the need for an expanded pro- 
gram. The occasion for the appointment of the 
committee arose from the fact that a substantial 
increase in the appropriations for federal aid to 
vocational education was authorized by the 
George-Deen Act of June 8, 1936. Appropria- 
tions under the act are now being considered 
and if provided by the Congress will become 
available on July 1. 


THE validity of the Tennessee constitutional 
provision prohibiting whites and Negroes from 
attending school together will come up for a 
hearing before Chancellor Lois Bejach of the 
application of a Negro for a mandamus writ 
to force his admittance to the University of 
Tennessee’s College of Pharmacy. The peti- 
tioner, William Redmond, 2d, of Nashville, de- 
clared through counsel that the old law estab- 
lishing the Tennessee Agricultural College, pre¢- 
ecessor of the university, provided that no citi- 
zen should be excluded from its privileges by 
reason of race or color unless provision was made 
for separate accommodation and _ instruction. 
Mr. Redmond charged that the constitutional 
provision against Negro attendance at white 
schools was in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. He 
insisted that he should be enrolled in the phar- 
macy school or that separate accommodation be 
provided for him, stating that the state provided 
no other school for training in pharmacy. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE PATIENT IN 
EDUCATION 

Some years ago President Lowell pointed out 
that the four objectives in education were: to 
jevote more attention to the student as an indi- 
yjdual, to treat him as a whole being, to make 
him largely educate himself and to interest him 
in educating himself. President Lowell also 
pointed out that too often the course rather than 
the student is the unit in education. Perhaps 
it is trite to repeat such commonplace ideals, but 
statements like these, if worth making, are worth 


—- a> 


repeating. 

Keeping these objectives in mind, the writer 
wishes to describe an educational system some- 
what similar to the tutorial, the preceptorial or 
the independent study methods, yet with a few 
fundamental differences—a system in which the 
student, with proper guidance, is thrown for the 
entire period of his college career on his own 
resources so that he may teach himself by his 
own study methods. The instructor does not 
supply the information but helps the student to 
learn how to find it. 

Perhaps this form of instruction may be 
presented most clearly by using the simile of 
the doctor and the patient. All of us have had 
the experience of seeking a doctor’s advice about 
matters of health. Perhaps we approached his 
office with trepidation and misgivings. But at 
last we found ourselves in his attractive and 
comfortable waiting room and temporarily for- 
got our cares in the reading of one of his numer- 
The doctor was busy with an- 
other patient when we arrived. But at last he 
indicated that we were next. He proved to be a 
kind, sensible and understanding soul. We un- 
burdened our mind to him and soon we were 
engaged in a friendly chat. When we left we 
resolved to improve our manner of living, and 
we were encouraged to consult frequently in the 
‘uture with our medical confessor. 

ach teacher in college and university work 
should be an intellectual confessor for his stu- 
dents. Let us picture a university where this 
condition exists, where each teacher is an intel- 
lectual doctor of high order. No instructor 
meets classes, yet he spends his day teaching in 
the lield of knowledge in which he is an expert. 
Fach individual has an attractive and com- 
‘ortably arranged waiting room and a well- 


ous magazines. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


equipped inner office for consultation. Students 
who wish to sample knowledge or who wish to 
specialize for life work select their “courses” 
with the assistance, if necessary, of university 
authorities serving as student advisers. With 
all preliminaries out of the way the student seeks 
out the offices of his professors. 

It is here that the patient-doctor relationship 
begins. The patient is received as a gentleman 
by a gentleman. His case history is examined, 
his hopes and disappointments are discussed, 
and he is given, after a careful examination, a 
prescription in the form of a syllabus or out- 
line or other guide which he must follow to 
achieve the necessary results. This intellectual 
regimen must be followed, and frequent con- 
sultations must be held with the doctor, until 
the patient has reached the desired goal and his 
intellectual health built up to a point where the 
patient can undergo a thorough general ex- 
amination. 

Once home in the privacy of his room the 
patient will realize that no cure can be effected 
unless he carries out his physician’s suggestions. 
Accordingly, our student begins his reading 
with a purpose, that is, the mastery of a subject 
or field of knowledge, knowing that he will not 
be discharged by the professor until cured of his 
ignorance—until he has met the standards set 
and has passed the final examination in the form 
of written and oral quizzes. 

As he becomes interested in his task of self- 
improvement, our student will frequently con- 
sult the professor, seeking light on obscure prob- 
lems or asking advice and guidance. There are 
no classes to attend; only a library to visit—the 
apothecary’s shop, so to speak, where prescrip- 
tions can be filled. But always professional 
advice is available when needed. 

When the patient feels that he is completely 
cured of his lack of knowledge on a given sub- 
ject he presents himself for the final consultation 
and examination. If given a clean bill of intel- 
lectual health he is ready for the next step— 
self-mastery in another subject. 

Most students, however, will prepare them- 
selves along several related lines of knowledge 
at a given time just as they would if taking 
formal courses. But there will be no long wait- 
ing for examination, and each student will be 
allowed to prove his proficiency in a given sub- 
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ject whenever he is ready. Hence the college or 
university will arrange for any student to be 
granted a degree of graduation either formally 
or informally at frequent intervals. Some 
patients will wish to linger longer in their search 
for intellectual health, while others will wish to 
encounter the world of reality as early in life as 
possible. Some may have transferred from 
other institutions, while others will have spent 
their entire college career in this environment; 
but they will all face the world feeling the joy 
of accomplishment and of knowing how to rely 
upon themselves for their own advancement. 
Their consciousness of intellectual well-being as 
they go about their worldly tasks will endear 
them to the institution where an atmosphere of 
mutual good-will and stimulating self-betterment 
was made possible not by blindly following 
stereotyped methods but by allowing individual 
initiative which was promoted by an ideal rela- 
tionship between the student and the professor. 
A. Curtis WILGUS 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


POPULARITY—AT A PRICE 

As a nation we have learned to respect the 
rules of the game, but the umpire or referee still 
holds a notoriously thankless position. Practi- 
cally every unit of society has its rule book or 
It is not unnatural that schools 
should require a few rules or policies which have 
Each member of the school staff 
becomes to some extent an umpire according to 
the degree of responsibility that goes with his 
position. In the execution of professional 
duties teachers continually come up against sit- 
uations in which the welfare of the pupil appears 
to clash with the desires of the pupil. In these 
cases what will the umpire do? Sometimes the 
pupil can be led to the desired destination and 
sometimes—the teacher humbly acknowledges 
his finite intelligence as he realizes that there 
is no certain right or wrong in the particular 
situation. However, there are many situations 
that demand a decision from the umpire. If a 
superficial popularity is desired, the teacher can 
follow the pupil’s desires, avoid the decision by 
passing it on to some one else or simply fail to 
notice the situation. This desire for popularity 
is bound to put an added burden on those who 
It builds up 
greater resistance to an unfavorable decision 
which in turn may result in disciplinary mea- 


constitution. 


to be observed. 


maintain the established policies. 
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sures. Here again the “popularity-seekor” may 
be faced with another situation. The reputatioy 
for being “easy” is quickly built up, and those 
in difficulty enjoy a sympathetic listener 4 
pupil is very quick to sense any tendency to tak 
his side and if he feels that one staff member jg 
on his side it is very easy to believe that another 
staff member is treating him unjustly, ty 
results are unmeasurable, but unquestionably 
serious. 

The welfare of a boy frequently requires ep, 
certed action from the staff in order to ayoid the 
disintegrating effects on the boy’s personality 
that comes from unwise sympathy, directly or 
indirectly given. 

In contacts with parents it seems even mor 
imperative that each member of the staff act 
a member of the school team rather than as, 
grandstand player. The “popularity-secker’ 
may gain some ground by letting parents in o 
the “inside track” or by assuming responsibility 
for all pleasant situations and assigning the rm. 
sponsibility for unpleasant situations to som 
other member of the staff. It is possible to do 
considerable harm to a school by intimating to 
the parent that “I” understand exactly how you 
feel but as yet I have not been able to make 
others see the light. 

Extremes are frequently dangerous. Ex- 
treme unpopularity indicates a need of evaluat- 
ing the causes. Unusual popularity of any one 
who is not making an outstanding contribution 
to the welfare of the group also indicates the 
need for a very searching examination of the 
price being paid. 

WituiaM A. SMITH 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


A USEFUL HOME REMEDY 

Dorotuy Rasien’s article on “Quackery,” 
ete., in ScHooL AND Society for December 1), 
1936, was very interesting to me. There is on 
place where I feel she is on shaky ground. As 
a cure for ringworm which she holds up to rd: 
cule she gives “Dip a penny into vinegar and 
rub the sore with it.” 

It is a well-known fact that the copper com 
pounds that are soluble are good fungicides. |! 
is also true that ringworm is a fungous diseast 
of the skin. I believe that the copper acetate 
produced by dipping a penny into vinegit 
would pretty certainly be as good a fungicide 








as the usual mereurie ammoniate, which doctors 
. for the ringworm. It may well be that 


pres ribe 1 i i 
the | “remedy” is one that is a real exception 


the home 
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to the usual ineffectiveness of many home 


remedies. 
Cuas. W. PALMER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
A year ago it was decided at the Evander 
Childs High Sehool that the school, because of 
its rapid growth, should avail itself of all pos- 


sible avenues of contact with the community. 


| For years the school had known of and used 
the medium of the newspaper to acquaint the 


outside community with its activities, yet this 


"use of the press had been more or less limited to 
* club, social and other minor school activities. 


The many more important activities concerning 
the curriculum, school organization and the like, 
were rarely referred to in outside publications. 
In order to develop an organized campaign of 
news, a publicity committee was formed. The 
committee consisted of a group of students in- 
terested in journalism, directed by two members 
of the faculty. 

Before the committee began its work it felt 
the necessity of defining its scope and function. 
The words “publicity” and “propaganda” are 
often frowned upon, especially in institutions of 
Publicity is, because of 
associated with the cheapness and 
The committee felt 
that the community was not interested in this 


dignity and learning. 
its abuse, 
ballyhoo of the “pusher.” 
type of information. Publicity must be consid- 
ered as news, news that goes beyond the provi- 
sion of information. It is news with a purpose, 
uews provided by an individual or an organiza- 
tion that wishes a certain point of view brought 


out, placed before the eyes and ears of the publie. 
The publicity man has something to sell, whether 
it be a product, an idea or a course of action. 
The question whether a school such as ours needs 


nhiieitd ae 
publicity can be answered when we ask, “Is there 


anything to be sold to the public?” 

Schools are publie organizations, conducted 
‘or publie purposes through publie monies. The 
good that the school ean do, the values the public 
derives from it, depend on an understanding of 
ts Tunetions by the publie that supports it and 
‘n appreciation of the manner in which the 
school is performing those funetions. The 
100ls must show the publie that their existence 


se} 





is justified. They must show the public that 
they are satisfying the needs of the students and 
the needs of the community. They must lead the 
public to an awareness of the functions and work 
of the school, to the necessity for active interest 
in the welfare of this basic institution. The in- 
formation that must be provided is not the type 
that finds its place on the front pages of our 
daily newspapers. It is not sensational, it is 
not weird, it is not strange. The everyday doings 
of the school must be brought to the attention 
of the public by the schools themselves. The 
work of the schools, though not sensational, is 
of interest, but these points of interest must be 
made evident. Because of this, publicity is 
necessary. 

In describing the publicity set-up at the 
Evander Childs High School, we are presenting 
what we consider should be the normal procedure 
in the dissemination of publicity by any large 
city school. Evander Childs is a small part of 
a large organization. The major amount of 
publicity is distributed through the regular agen- 
cies of the Board of Education. Reporters are 
regularly assigned to the board and report all 
occurrences daily. Publicity of this sort, how- 
ever, does not give the publie a complete picture 
of the schools in operation, of student activity. 
The picture can be completed only when the in- 
dividual schools have an opportunity to show 
what they are doing. This is especially true 
when the work being done by a particular school 
is different, out of the ordinary. When atten- 
tion is attracted to the work of the school, that 
work, if worthwhile, may be forwarded. 

In the Evander Childs High School, the pub- 
licity that finds its way to the daily newspapers 
is regularly collected, written and forwarded by 
the publicity squad. The publicity squad of 
Evander consists of a group of students whose 
duty it is to gather information about everything 
that goes on in the school. Each has a definite 
assignment; the many clubs, departments, pub- 
lications and organizations of the school are 
grouped. Each reporter is responsible for infor- 
mation relating to this group. 
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In order to get club publicity, the reporters 
either attend the meetings or speak to the secre- 
tary of the club. All dances and parties given 
by the club are covered. The departments are 
taken care of by interviewing the chairmen; pub- 
lications by interviewing the faculty advisers or 
the editorial staff. Various school publications, 
such as the Evander News, Bridge, Oriole, lan- 
guage papers, and so on, are published not only 
with a view to aecquainting our students with the 
school activities, but also with the idea of bring- 
ing these activities to the attention of their 
parents and the rest of the public. The faculty 
is also represented by the Faculty Bulletin, 
which finds its way to other schools besides ours, 
and from which feature articles are sent to the 
newspapers. The Parent-Teachers Association 
and the Adult Institute are engaged in activities 
of vital concern, and these activities must be 
brought to the attention of the community. 

When any material about the above is col- 
lected, it is put into either of the faculty advis- 
ers’ boxes. It is then given to the writing staff, 
another group of students whose work it is to 
take the facts given and write articles about 
them. The typing squad then types the article 
and sends it to the various newspapers. Strictly 
local articles, such as club news and awards, are 
sent to the local papers; articles which are sure 
to be of interest to the whole city are sent to the 
city papers. 

All the unusual events that occur in the school, 
such as exhibits, dinners, a series of murals now 
being painted in the library, the commencement 
exercises, are photographed by student photogra- 
phers and developed, printed and enlarged by the 
students in the school laboratories. These pic- 
tures are sent to the papers together with the 
articles written about the features they show. 

Students are assigned to look through the 
papers every day. Material printed is eut out 
and put into a large scrapbook with a record of 


the date and source of the clipping. In this way 
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there is kept not only a permanent publicity 
record, but a running history of the schoo}, 

Every type of publicity makes its appeal to 5 
different group, some small, some large. By ; in 
the aggregate, these groups make up the public, 
the large public that supports our schools, The 
money spent for the support of schools is enor. 
mous. This money must be provided by taxes, 
There are large organized groups of taxpayers, 
with other interests to forward. They are ¢op. 
stantly trying to limit the activities of the schoo| 
by questioning the value of these activities 
They may succeed in their efforts if the public 
is not convinced they are wrong. Backed by 
public opinion, schools may continue to experi 
ment, to advance, to forward the education of 
present and future generations. 
favorable to the schools can be maintained only 
by constant pressure. Day by day, in one way 
or another, the work of the schools must be 
placed before the judgment of the public. Each 
school must play its part. School publicity is « 
vital necessity. 

We must be careful to distinguish between the 
purpose and the method of propaganda. When 
the methods used in putting across an idea are 
such as to suppress and warp the facts in such 
a manner as to give a false and misleading im- 
pression to the people, propaganda is not justi- 
fiable, no matter how good the intention of those 
advocating that propaganda. It is because of 
the fact that special interests have been using 
this means of influencing publie¢ opinion that the 
term has come to be regarded as it is. Publicity 
should be honest; not all propaganda is. 

When the school is engaging in worthwhile 
activities it should inform the public of them 
Academic shyness is out of place at such a time. 
But all publicity should be fair, correct and non- 


partisan. Frep M. 


LEON HERVEY 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 


Publie opinion 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF UNI- 
VERSITY DOCENTS IN GERMANY 


THE economic condition of the younger gen- 


eration of German university instructors has 


never been particularly favorable unless the 
young assistant or docent received money from 

5 . : h 
home or had some other private income. In the e 


hope of some day succeeding to a professor 














chair, these men must meanwhile carry on their 
weademie activities while forced to live on a re- 
stricted budget. This bad economic situation can 
not fail to exert its influence on both mind and 
character, and many a university professor may 
carry throughout his life the sears of these early 
privations. For some time a better regulation of 
the living conditions of the privat-docents has 
been under discussion. Remedial measures have 
become all the more necessary as the opportuni- 
ties for making a living in the academic field 
have been each year more circumscribed so that 
in the end only the few attain the goal; namely, 
appointment to a professorship. Scholarly en- 
terprise must perforce suffer from this unfortu- 
nate situation and many academicians are forced 
to enter side lines of professional activity. It 
frequently happens that the most able of these 
young men transfer their services to the world 
of industry. Speedy remedial measures are nec- 
essary if Germany is to maintain secure her 
world-renowned tradition of scholarship. This 
problem is dealt with exhaustively in the “Amts- 
blatt des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministeriums 
fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung.” 
It is not encouraging for an assistant 25 or 26 
years of age to earn a monthly stipend of from 
50 to 200 marks, and he himself later as a docent 
must have at least a teaching commission if he 
is to earn a better income. After years of re- 
search the docent receives the title of assistant 
professor, but even this signifies no economic 
Only an appointment to the rank 
of full professor in ordinary or extraordinary 
entails relief from economic pressure. But 
such an appointment, it should be repeated, is 
reserved for the few. 

As a result of the situation, the rising genera- 
tion of academicians have resorted to cooperative 


betterment. 


aid. The national minister of public instruction 
has created a “Reichs-Dozentenwerk” or Na- 
tional Docents’ Self Help Organization, the duty 
ot which is to render financial assistance to 
needy university graduates. Standards applied 
to individual young persons before aid is granted 
are political and proved reliability, scholarly 
Assistance may 
take the form of a loan scheduled to mature 
within from one to five years or a monthly 


capability and eeconomie want. 
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stipend may be granted. In this way the youth- 
ful graduates are assured a minimum income on 
which to subsist as well as the possibility of 
marriage. The funds are supplied from the 
treasury of the German Docents’ Society and by 
the National Federation of German Universities. 
The latter organization has only just been dis- 
banded. The self-help activities are to be sub- 
sidized in future by voluntary contributions. 
The exact rates of contribution have been estab- 
lished by the National Ministry of Publie In- 
struction and they are so scaled that any one 
kindly disposed toward the cause may contribute 
his bit. This means a sacrifice on the part of 
some persons but in the interest of the greater 
number. Along with the financial aid there shall 
be an equitable distribution under supervision of 
the Reichsdozentenwerk of the available assis- 
tantships and other posts. 

A comparison of the foregoing with the data 
on the “condition of the brain workers,” which 
recently appeared in Soziale Prazis, is of par- 
ticular interest. The total number of such work- 
ers is reckoned at around 608,000; this group is 
distributed professionally, 265,000 in technical- 
scientific fields, 142,000 in the arts, 99,000 in 
education and 102,000 in other fields of intellee- 
tual endeavor. There are in Germany to-day 
about 36,000 architects, 211,000 engineers, 13,000 
chemists, 51,000 physicians, 12,000 dental phy- 
sicians, 48,000 teachers of special subjects, 
19,000 attorneys and 17,000 publicists. In the 
year 1933 there were registered at the employ- 
ment offices 93,000 unemployed brain workers; 
by 1936 this number had been reduced to 28,500. 

The retrogression in the number of the unem- 
ployed has been especially marked in the techni- 
cal professions; there were in June of this year 
only about 7,000 unemployed technicians. In 
addition to this favorable outlook for the engi- 
neers there has been an increased demand for 
physicians. Little improvement is apparent in 
the condition of the legal profession; statistics 
show that even now 41 per cent. of its members 
earn less than 3,000 marks yearly. Women 
teachers too are in a bad way. Men teachers 
fare slightly better despite the overerowding in 
the teaching field. In 1933 there were about 
29,000 unemployed artists; during the current 
year this number had sunk to somewhat below 
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19,000. Whereas 43,600 persons completed the 
secondary schools in 1933, only 25,850 had done 
so in 1936. In the summer semester of 1932 
there were 18,300 new matriculants in the uni- 
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versities; for the winter semester 1935-1936 the 
corresponding figure was 9,100 matriculants, an 
for the summer semester of 1936 only 5,500— 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
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STATEMENT ON ATHLETIC POLICY AT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AFTER a careful study of the athletic program 

of the Johns Hopkins University, the depart- 

ment of physical education, the administrative 
officers of the university and the board of trus- 
tees have determined that: 

(1) Beginning in October of this year there 
will be no charge for admission to any university 
athletic contest. 

(2) As soon as existing commitments are ab- 
solved, the university will neither pay guarantees 
to visiting teams nor will it accept guarantees 
when its teams play away from home. Contests 
generally will be scheduled on a two-year, home- 
and-home basis, the visiting team always paying 
its own traveling expenses. 

(3) The university will finance and encourage 
an intercollegiate and an intramural athletic pro- 
gram as necessary and desirable college activi- 
ties. It will maintain a staff capable of provid- 
ing effective coaching and instruction, and it will 
supply adequate equipment for both intercol- 
legiate and intramural sports. 

The first two decisions are, in effect, a logical 
extension of the athletic policy introduced at 
Hopkins several years ago. At that time the few 
existing athletic scholarships were abolished, 
athletics were brought under the control of the 
university and a strong program of intramural 
sports was introduced. At the same time, the 
scope of the intercollegiate program was ex- 
panded to include thirteen sports instead of six, 
the number of students participating in this 
form of competition increasing in corresponding 
measure. The old intercollegiate program in- 
cluded only football, basket-ball, swimming, la- 
crosse, track and tennis. All these are retained 
in the new program and to them have been added 
soccer, cross country, wrestling, fencing, hand- 
ball, baseball and golf. 

The intramural program was designed to fit 
the tastes and capacities of every physically fit 


student, on lines so broad that more than 85 per 
cent. of the student body now engages in some 
form of athletic activity. 

The results under this scheme have been g 
satisfactory that there has been no thought of 
going back to the old system, which provided 
competitive sports facilities for only a handfy| 
of students and which, undoubtedly, emphasized 
too strongly the importance of turning out win. 
ning teams in one or two sports, especially in 
football. 

However, the program was regarded as incom. 
plete because it did not eliminate all those ele. 
ments which lead to commercialization and over- 
emphasis. Both gate receipts and guarantee 
have the same effect. With gate receipts as a 
vital and more or less unknown quantity in the 
athletic budget, there is a temptation to schedule 
games which draw large crowds without regard 
to the comparative abilities of the teams. The 
same temptation exists when games away from 
home are scheduled on the basis of fixed guaran- 
tees. Hopkins teams have no trouble in arrang- 
ing games with opponents entirely out of their 
class. Such games provide “breathers” for the 
larger team and fat guarantees—usually bearing 
no relation to actual traveling expenses—for the 
smaller team. Since the introduction of the 
present athletic program, Hopkins has declined 
to follow this practice. The changes in policy 
noted above are designed to remove all incentive 
to do so in the future. 

The university, in effect, has placed athletics 
at the level which they would occupy if in the 
realm of collegiate sports there were no su¢l 
thing as a recruited football team and no gold 
mine of gate receipts to be tapped. 

It is impossible to predict what the effect of 
this policy will be upon the “rating” of Hopkins 
teams. There is reason to believe, however, that 
with adequate training and instruction Hopkins 
teams should be equal to those of other institu: 
tions, comparable in size, wherein selection 0 
likely talent begins after enrolment rather than 
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That, at least, will be the objective, for 
tion of the value of intercollegiate ath- 
ties implies an interest in winning games. 
Although these changes have been adopted as a 
of a definite policy rather than as an experi- 
ment, it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
they are a venture into unexplored territory. No 
cll e or university in the country attempts to 
maintain an intercollegiate athletic program 
comparable to that at Hopkins without the finan- 
cial assistance of gate receipts. 

However, a number of colleges recently have 
made significant moves in this direction. Several 
institutions and at least one informal group of 

reg are now considering seriously the elimi- 
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nation of gate receipts as a last step in a return 
to an athletic program primarily for the benefit 
of the students. 

In giving effect to that portion of the plan 
which calls for the elimination of gate receipts, 
the university plans to issue, without charge, 
cards of admission to its athletic contests. In 
this distribution alumni will be given preference. 
It is planned to issue season tickets to all gradu- 
ates of the university and to provide free tickets 
to others who apply to the director of athletics. 
The number of tickets distributed to non-alumni 
of the university will be limited only by the 
facilities available at Homewood Field and in 
the gymnasium. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TWO, THREE OR FOUR YEARS OF PRE- 
LAW COLLEGE TRAINING? 

Tue problem of the number of years of pre- 
law college training which is most hkely to indi- 
cate success in the law school was studied as part 
of an investigation of admission requirements 
aud procedures at the University of Minnesota. 
The study was sponsored by the board of admis- 
sions and the committee on educational research 
of the university and earried on with the coop- 
eration of Dean Everett Fraser and other mem- 
the staff of the law school. 

The minimum amount of previous college 
training required for entrance to the law school 
at the University of Minnesota is two years. 
Groups of students entering the law school in the 
fall of 1933 with different amounts of pre-law 
trang were so selected for study as to be of 


pers Ol 


grade point ratios. The first-year marks of 
these equated groups were then compared, as 
shown in Table I. 

In no instance did the eritical ratio—the ratio 
of the difference to its standard error—approach 
Throughout this study 
Method was used for ealeulating 
(A C.R. of at least 2.5 is re- 
quired to indicate complete statistical reliabil- 
ty.) What differences were obtained favored 
the three-year group and were least favorable 
to the two-year group. 

A sinilar comparison of the achievement of 


Statistical significance. 
“Student’s” 


Standard errors. 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE DATA FOR GROUPS WITH TWO YEARS, 
THREE YEARS AND Four YEARS OF PRE-LAW 
COLLEGE TRAINING WITH FIRST-YEAR LAW 
AVERAGE AS THE CRITERION, CLASS 
ENTERING IN FALL, 1933 
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these groups in the second year of work in the 
law school of the group resulted in the data of 


Table II. 
TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE DATA FOR GROUPS WITH Two YEARS, 
THREE YEARS AND Four YEARS OF PRE-LAW 
COLLEGE TRAINING WITH SECOND-YEAR 
LAw AVERAGE AS THE CRITERION, 

CLASS ENTERING IN FALL, 1933 
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Again no significant differences were found. 
Contrary to the findings for the first year’s work, 
the differences favored those with but two years 
of pre-law college work. 

Comparisons were also made of the achieve- 
ment of similarly equated groups of students 
entering the law school in 1934. As indicated 
by the entries in Table III, the comparisons 
affirmed the previous findings, no significant dif- 
ferences being observed. The small and prob- 
ably chance differences favored the four-year 
group and were least favorable to the two-year 
group. 


TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE DATA FOR Two YEARS, THREE YEARS AND 
Four YEARS OF PRE-LAW COLLEGE TRAINING WITH 
First-YEAR LAW AVERAGE AS THE CRITERION, 
CLASS ENTERING IN FALL, 1934 








First-year law average 








Groups —_————_——— —— — 
N M S.D. cz. 
Paired 
ere 32 70.39 7.42 
eee 32 72.63 8.47 
Difference ..... 2.24 1.19 
i are 16 69.63 4.86 
ar 16 70.20 10.10 
Difference ..... oF 22 
eT arr 40 70.42 7.18 
3 and 4 years .... 40 71.38 9.38 
Difference ..... 0.96 .55 
BR Giecina as 13 70.68 7.85 
i eee rere 13 74.04 10.56 
Difference ..... 3.36 .55 





The fact that in both classes the two-year 
group did not do as well in the first year of study 
as those with three or four years of pre-law col- 
lege work is highly suggestive that the two-year 
group starts with a small initial handicap, which, 
the data of Table II indicate, is overcome during 
subsequent years of study. 

In the University of Chicago Survey by Eagle- 
ton and Nelson,' one of the factors studied was 
the relation of amount of academic training to 
success in law school. The conclusion was that 
the students who entered the law school with 
three years of academic training made better 
records in the study of law than those who had 
four years of college training. The advantage 
of the three-year group was so decisive that it 
seemed difficult to justify four years of college 
work as a requirement for admission to the law 

1W. L. Eagleton and Nelson B. Henry, ‘‘The 
Admission and Retention of Law Students in the 
Law Schools,’’ Part V: 247-294 of F. W. Reeves 
and J. D. Russel, Admission and Retention of Unt- 
versity Students, Vol. 5, University of Chicago 
Survey, 1930. 
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school. The two-year students admitted 
fully as successful as the four-year Students g 
equivalent scholastic college achievement, The 
younger age groups were more successful jn g 
three divisions. This seemed to point toward, 
justification of the admittance of more tWo-yey 
students. 

Fraser? at the University of Minnesota egy, 
pared law students who had two years of ag. 
demic preparation with those who had three 
four years of preparation. Of 172 study 
(1926-28), 67 were in the two-year group, Ty 
two-year students ranked as well or better thy 
the three- or four-year group in seven out gf 
nine comparisons. 

Leonarp J. Luxm 

UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


Harv R. Dovetasg 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


2 Everett Fraser, ‘‘Academic Preparation fe 
Law School,’’ in the Illinois Law Review, 26; 19- 
798, March, 1932. 
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